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Church Kalendar 
| on 


OCTOBER 


4. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 

11. Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

18. Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. S. Luke. 
25. Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 

28. SS. Simon and Jude. (Wednesday.) 

31. (Saturday.) 


———-—— 
KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
OCTOBER 
6-8. Synod of Washington. 
, 8-9. Synod of Northwest. 
12-15. House of Bishops. 
14-18. Pan-American Conference of Bishops. 


21. Convention of Western Massachusetts to 
elect a Bishop. 

Synod of Midwest. 

29. Convention of Kentucky. 


——_e— 


AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
CYCLE OF PRAYER 


OCTOBER 


19. Grace Church, Sheboygan, Wis. 

20. St. Mark’s, Jersey City, N. J. 

21. Grace, Louisville, Ky. 

22. Trinity, Whitehall, N. Y. 

23. Order Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 
24. St. Paul's, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Barr, Rey. Georcr Duptey, formerly rector 
of Christ Church, Clayton, and in charge of St. 
Lawrence’s Church, Alexandria Baya Ney Ce 
N. Y.); is in charge of Grace Church, Carthage, 
N. Y. (C. N. Y.). Address, Grace Church Rectory. 


Corton, Rey. Cuarrtes Epwin, deacon, is in 
charge of Calvary Church, Roslyn, and Holy 
Nativity Church, Cle Elum, Wash. (Spok.). Ad- 
dress, Roslyn, Wash. 


Couracr, Rev. W. R., rector of Holy Cross 
Parish, Utica, N. Y., will also minister in St. 
Paul’s Church, Utica (C. N. Y.). 

Gosner1, Rev. Haroxp C., formerly rector 
of St. John’s Church, Marcellus, N. Y. (Ca NeeY ioe 
is rector of All Saints’ Church, Fulton, N. Y. 
Ca INGRYs)\c 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must he signed by the actual name of the writer. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
as 1o what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


Fr. Bulgakov’s Visit 


O THE EDITOR: At the request of the 

Presiding Bishop, honorary president of 
the American Committee for the Seminary of 
St. Sergius in Paris, this committee wishes to 
thank THe Livinc CuurcH and its generous 
readers for their support in the past, and to 
announce the visit to America of the Dean, 
the Very Rev. Sergius Bulgakov. Before his 
return at the end of October, it is hoped to 
present him with a sum of money for the 
support of the Seminary of St. Sergius. Since 
present economic and political conditions in 
France bear particularly hard on Russian 
faculty and students, whose already precar- 
ious living becomes increasingly difficult, will 
all who wish to express their sympathy for 
the Russian Church in her hour of need and 
all who admire the heroism of Russian Chris- 
tians join in this tribute to one of the great 
theologians and teachers of our day by send- 
ing gifts to THE Living CHurcH marked 
“Special Fund for Fr. Bulgakovy’’? 

(Most Rev.) JAMES DEWoLF PERRY. 
(Mrs.) ELizABETH CARRINGTON CRAM, 
For the American Committee. 
New York. 
————— 


Quotas 


O THE EDITOR: Thank you for pre- 

senting so clearly in your pages [L. C., 
October 3d] the debate between the members 
of the National Council and the Forward 
Movement Commission at the recent meeting 
of the former. It is an excellent piece of 
reporting, and ought to induce much search- 
ing of heart in both orders, clerical and lay. 
Have we the moral right to subject our rep- 
resentatives at headquarters to such mental 
and spiritual anguish as this? Of course we 
must learn to pray more sincerely, of course 
Wwe must give generously, if we are ever to 
know more nearly the mind of Christ and 
advance His Kingdom on earth. 

But do we need commissions to bring 
us to our knees, or major promotional de- 
vices to remind us, subtly, that we ought to 
give at least as much to the work of Christ's 
Church as we spend on chewing gum or 


cosmetics? Heretofore, apparently the an- 
swer has been “Yes,” and we must admit 
it to our shame. The agony at headquarters 
arises, apparently, from the fact that all the 
ingenious devices for inducing prayer and 
multiplying missionary dollars have already 
been tried. No one can think of anything 
new which can be superimposed from on top 
without arousing suspicion and resentment of 
the giving laity, and the last state of the 
treasury will be worse than the first. The 
Forward Movement does well not to render 
itself suspect by presenting or endorsing any 
plan, however worthy, to induce the goose to 
lay two golden eggs instead of one. 

What, then, shall a sullen and suspicious 
clergy and laity do to render first aid to 
those at headquarters who suffer through no 


| fault of their own? Here, it seems to me, is 


an unprecedented opportunity for those who 
love their Church to turn the tables on those 
able persons from whom they have demanded 
too much. Let ws make suggestions, and yes, 


| give orders for a while! Reduced budgets? 


Emergency schedules? Curtailed activity? 
We will have none of it. You ask us to go 


one mile; come on, let’s go two. You'd like 
| my coat? Here, take my cloak too. Quota 
| “Expectancies’? Don’t insult us! We’re good 
| for more than that! 


Pence-cans? Hand us 
the check-book. Take our money, and use it, 
not to increase salaries or build more build- 
ings, but to put more men on the field. We 
believe with you that the harvest is ready; 
let’s be share-croppers in the Christian sense 
of the word; let’s go! 

Can you imagine what would happen to 
our beloved Church—and to her bewildered 
board of strategy—if individual parishes all] 
over the country, by the power of their ex- 
ample, should fling this challenge at those 
who believe, or act as if they did, that the 
power of Christ’s religion is sinking, never 
to rise again? If, by the end of this year, 
“281” and the several diocesan headquarters 
could be assured that the parishes through- 
out the Church were ready, not to do as well 
as they can (which ever did?), but to do 
more than they have ever been asked to do, 
even at the peak of what the world called 
prosperity—what a Te Deum there would 


Harris, Rev. R. M., formerly in charge of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Falls City, Nebr.; is rector 
of All Saints’ Church, Minot, N. Dak. 


Martin, Rev. Joun Q., formerly rector of 
St. John’s Church, Gibbsboro, N. J.; to be rector 
of Calvary Church, Philadelphia, Pa., about Oc- 
tober 15th. 


Mayo, Rev. J. Arvin, formerly vicar of St. 
Monica’s Chapel, Washington, D. C.; is rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Address, 
2171 East 49th St. 


Murray, Rev. Norz L., formerly in charge 
of the Okanogan County Missions, Okanogan, 
Wash. (Spok.) ; to be vicar of St. John’s Toledo, 
and St. Stephen’s, Newport, Oreg. Address, St. 
John’s Rectory, Toledo, Oreg. 


Parxr, Rev. Nrerson F., deacon, is curate at 
Zion Church, Rome, N. Y. (C. N. Y.). 


__ Parmerer, Rey. Epwarp W., canonically res- 
ident in the diocese of Connecticut, is temporarily 
in charge of St. Paul’s, Holland Patent, and of 
St. Andrew’s, Trenton, N. Y. (C. N. Y.). 


Vincent, Rey. Witi1am J., formerly rector 
of St. John’s Church, Whitesboro, and St. Peter's 
Church, Oriskany, N. Y. (C. N. Y.); to be exec- 
utive secretary of the diocese of Central New York, 


Wexrton, Rev. Daniet M., formerly assis- 
tant at St. Paul’s Church, Albany, N. Y. (A.); 
is assistant at St. George’s Church, and vicar at 
St. George’s Chapel, Schenectady, N. Y. (A.). 
Address, 30 N. Ferry St. 


——@———_ 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Wooncock, Rt. Rev. Cuartzs E., D.D., for- 
merly—R. R. 7, Box 66; R. R. 6, | Box 288, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Burritt, Rey. Cuarrzs A,, retired, 1151 10th 


St., Boulder, Colo. 


Horsrietp, Rey. Grorrrey, formerly 2108 
Drayton St.; 509 Barnard St., Savannah, Ga. 


Yeoman, Rev. Epcar H., formerly 114 George 


St., Providence, R. I.; 739 S. Highland Ave., 
Merion, Pa. 
——_@——_ 
RESIGNATION 


Moorg, Rev. Roserr H., resigned charge of 
St. Paul’s Church, Utica, N. Y. (GSINY Yel mas 
of August Ist. 
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be! And not only would the hearts of our 
bishops and executive officers be greatly 
cheered, our own spiritual exaltation would 
fire us with such zeal for Christ’s Kingdom 
that you couldn’t keep us away from the 
churches. Because we dared greatly for God, 
God would work great things through us! 
You Church people who fear that the sacri- 
ficial zeal of contemporary religious move- 


. . | 
ments is stealing away from the Church her 


staunchest supporters, admit that it’s true, 
and-realize that you can meet fire only with 


fire. It is true that a man’s heart is where | 


his treasure is; let’s put a sizable share of 
Our treasure where our heart ought to be, 
and see what happens. It isn’t “common 
sense,’ or “sound business,” or anything else 
that is cautious and sure—in the sense in 
which tangible assets are sure (or are they?). 


But it would be a mighty declaration of our | 
faith in the permanence and ascendency of | 


the things of the spirit—our vote, if you 
please, that the Christian Church, so long as 
we shall live, shall be man’s final and victo- 
rious defense against the encroachments of 
Hell, just as our Lord said it would be! 


Let us, as clergy and laity, not wait until | 


our executives and bishops cajole us politely 
and wistfully into doing just a little better 
than we did last year, “now that times are 
better.” Let us give them now the tangible 
evidence not only of our willingness, but our 
eagerness, to go with them and our Lord into 
all the world. The way of the second mile is 
the only Christian way and it applies to our 
relationship with our fellows within the 
household of faith as well as with those 
who are without. 
(Rev.) Roscoz THoRNTON Foust, 
Chaplain, USMA. 
Wiestevome nN.) ¥. 
ie fa 


Bishop Maxon on Church Debt 


O THE EDITOR: Under caption, Must 

Advance Slowly [L. C., October 3d, page 
379], your reporter has Bishop Maxon say, 
“Indebtedness ...so high .. . interest alone 
. . . between 30 and 35 million dollars an- 
nually. That must be paid before anything 
can be given to missions. And it just about 
equals the annual sum given for missions. 


| 
| 
| 


Have you reported him correctly? When | 


have we, as a Church, ever provided 30 to 
35 million dollars annually for missions? 


The Bishop is of course right about the 
serious obstruction of debts. It is folly to | 
ignore them. It cuts right into missionary giv- | 


ing. If our biggest financial men could lead 


the way to a refunding on a lower interest | 


rate “281” would soon feel a good result. 
(Rev.) CARLTON STory. 


Chicago. 


Bishop Maxon’s statement as he actu- 
ally gave it appears in this week’s news 
columns.—THE EpirTor. 

eae! 


Missionary Values 


O THE EDITOR: Are you able to eval- 
uate the following in terms of the value 
of the missionary movement? 

The other day I came across a man sit- 
ting quietly in a room in a country inn medi- 
tating on the 17th chapter of St. John, which 
is the greatest recorded statement of un- 
selfishness in existence. Eventually we started 
to talk and it turned out that he had a wife 
and large family. 

Now if he had not been a Christian, he 
might perhaps have been meditating on some 
passage telling of the lack of value of any 
life, or the unbending Confucian loyalties. 

How many mite boxes is one unselfish life 
worth? (Rey.) Frank Moss, Jr. 

Tokyo. 
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The Pledge at Confirmation 


O THE EDITOR: After a reverent cel- 

ebration of the Holy Communion at a 
church in Cape Cove on the Gaspe Peninsula, 
the rector of the church presented to the 
Bishop a class for confirmation. When the 
Bishop asked the candidates if they renewed 
the promises that they made or were made 
for them at baptism he called the name of 
each member of the class and each in turn 
answered “I do.” This was all new to me 
and impressed me as being most reverent 
and appropriate and as making the service 
for each candidate more individual than 
when responses are made in. unison as has 
always been done at every confirmation serv- 
ice I have attended. The Bishop’s fine spir- 
itual admonition and charge to the class 
appeared to me more impressive for the same 
reason that each member had made an indi- 
vidual stand to conform to the Christian 
religion. 

I am wondering whether the practice of 
the Bishop of Quebec is followed by any 
other Bishop in this country or Canada and 
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I would thank you for information on this 
subject. THEODORE DILLER. 
Pittsburgh. 
Se ess 
“What Right” 


O THE EDITOR: The article, What 

Right, by the Rey. M. G. Tennyson, in 
THE Livinc CuHurcu, September 28th issue, 
stirs me to the highest respect and admiration 
for the priests of his calibre. Oh, for some 
of the earlier type of priests—fearless and 
loyal to the Catholic Faith! Today, when 
everything seems so cheap and shoddy—and 
even some must make our Catholic heritage 
cheap, and how true that even the clergy will 
“come across” for 30 pieces of silver and 
popular fayor—the Church needs men like 
the early missionaries—Bishops Ingle, Rowe, 
and McKim. 

I hope earnestly the Rev. Mr. Tennyson 
will stand out alone, if necessary. There are 
too few today who dare to be a Daniel in 
any cause. 

(Mrs.) EpirH WILLIs WESTOVER. 

Philadelphia. 


CH (UBREC tH) SE Rev Gbes 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 


Rey. Witi1am Brewster Srosxorr, Rector 

Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John, the Evangelist, Boston 


Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tur Cowrry Faruers 
Sunday Masses: 7: 30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Evening Prayer and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Weekdays: 7, 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Cathedral Heights 


New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 9: 30, Chil- 
dren’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer. 11, Holy 
Communion and Sermon. 4, Evening Prayer and 
Sermon. { 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
Days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer, 5, 
Evening Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Satur- 
days, 4:30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 

Sunday Services 

8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
8:00 p.m., Evening Prayer and Sermon. 

Thursdays and Holy Days 
12:00 m., Holy Communion. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 


Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Rorurr H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Trinity Church 


Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rev. Freperic §. Freminc, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
9:30 and 11 a.m. Junior Congregation. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 


Madison Avenue and 35th Street 

Rev. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Noonday Service Daily (except Saturday) 12:15 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvitte M. Wirtiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 
Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 8. 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8 and 9: 30. 

Confessions: Thursdays, 4:30 to 5:30; Fridays, 

7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m., High Mass 
& Sermon, 11 a.m., Evensong & Devotions, 4 p.m. 
Daily: Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thurs- 
day and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 4+ to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m, 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. Henry W. Rortu, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, ‘#: 15-5: 00, 7:15-8:00. 


DEAN BULGAKOV 


HIS striking photograph of the Dean of the 

Russian Theological Seminary in Paris, who is 

visiting in this country, is by the Gavin Studio. 

Once a Marxian Socialist, Fr. Bulgakov is now one 

of the leading theologians of the Christian Church. 
(See pages 386, 390, and 403.) 
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EDITORIALS anno COMMENTS 


Representing the Church 


T IS RATHER DISQUIETING to hear Church people 
who hold no official positions in the Church say of others 
who do that they “‘represent the Church.”’ Far more dis- 
turbing is it to hear these official representatives say this of 
themselves. And we frequently hear both. Worse still, we see 
the consequences of the point of view indicated by the assertion. 

For example, the people of a diocese will see in their bishop 
the representative of the Church in that particular jurisdic- 
tion. They will look to him not only for leadership but also for 
all that is implicit in following a leader. In short, they will 
expect the bishop to do everything. In raising the money for 
the Budget, for instance, they will look to him to do his part 
and theirs too. And so with all the other problems or endeavors 
in the diocese. We venture to believe that there is not a bishop 
in the land who has not a few (or perhaps many) such Church 
people in his diocese. Indeed, one of the largest tasks of a 
bishop is teaching and persuading his people to be representa- 
tive, not in the way appointed for him, but in the way as 
surely appointed for them. 

Rectors have a similar difficulty. There are always some 
parishioners who leave to the rector all the representing of the 
Church to be done by the parish. He, they think, must keep 
up the parish and extend it. When new families or individuals 
move into the neighborhood, the rector must not only find 
out whether they are Church people but also make them wel- 
come and initiate them into the various activities of the parish. 
That is, so those parishioners think who regard the rector as 
the representative of the parish. He must represent it, of 
course; but so must all the people of the parish. His is the 
leading representation; but theirs, the following representa- 
tion, is no less important and necessary. Many rectors, we 
know, have to give much time and effort to making this clear 
to certain parishioners. 

Naturally bishops and rectors spare no labor to make all 
the people representative. They realize how imperative a duty 
this is. But other official representatives of the Church are 
not always so clear-sighted. We have all known diocesan or 
parochial officers of Church organizations who allowed them- 
selves to act as though they were the only representatives of 
those organizations. Very often this is not altogether, nor 
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even mainly, the fault of these officers. The other members 
are in great measure responsible; they leave everything to 
the officers, their share of the representing as well as the 
officers’ share. But the results are just the same, no matter 
where the blame is placed. 

It may be quite baldly stated that the results are invariably 
bad. When the representation is material, as in the raising of 
the money for the Budget, for example, the result is a smaller 
total than the diocese is financially capable of contributing. 
In order to secure all that is possible, everyone, from the bishop 
down to the youngest child who has a mite box, must represent 
the Church in that diocese. How? By hard work and genuine 
self-sacrifice. We have all seen what has been done when a 
whole diocese represented the Church in pledging and meeting 
its pledge; that diocese has actually “exceeded its expectan- 
cies,” to use a technical term which is more picturesque than 
most technical terms. 


HE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY is never strong in any 

parish where the representing is left to its officers. Every 
member must do her appointed share of representing as well 
as of work. It is just as important for the members as for the 
president to attend meetings; it is just as necessary for the 
members as for the treasurer.to think of finances; it is just as 
important for the members as for the chairman of the United 
Thank Offering to consider the blue boxes. What is in the 
secretary’s minutes should be just as vividly in the minds of 
the members. Then, and then only, does a branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary completely function. 

Space does not permit us to multiply instances. And this 
is hardly needful; readers may do this for themselves, from 
their own experience. We think that they all will reach the 
conclusion that strength or weakness are dependent almost 
entirely upon full or partial representation, when it comes 
to the organizations of the Church. 

Were this all, the problem, although requiring hard 
work for its solution, would be simple. It would mean 
merely arousing every man, woman, and child to the sense 
of his position as a representative of the Church. But the most 
serious aspect of the question is that Church people are 
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already representing the Church, whether they wish to or not, 
whether they know it or not. Making this known to them is 
by no means the whole of the work to be done; it is only the 
very beginning. And meantime great harm is done the Church. 

The cause of missions, for instance, is hindered and dis- 
abled by those Church people who are indifferent to missions, 
not alone because they do not contribute money and enthu- 
siasm but also because they represent indifference to missions 
to the world outside the Church. They are hurtful representa- 
tives of the Church’s essential purpose. The cause of social 
justice is delayed and crippled in precisely the same way by 
Church people who are indifferent to the sufferings and the 
oppression of their fellow-men. It is not only that they do not 
give money and thought to the social work of the Church; but 
their indifference is their representation of the Church to their 
communities. We often hear the accusation that the Church is 
not the Church of the poor. Why is this said? Because so 
many Church people represent the Church as not caring, for 
the reason that they do not care, for the underprivileged. We 
hear comparisons between our missionary giving and that of 
other communions. ‘“The Episcopal Church does not believe 
in missions as we do,” a member of another communion said 
at a summer conference. He had met so many Church people 
who represented the Church in that way. 

This matter of representation comes up in the smallest 
parish as well as in the largest church in the greatest city. We 
sometimes learn that a stranger has come to a service and has 
not been hospitably treated. Whose fault? Not the rector’s, 
we think; nor that of the official representative of the parish. 
No, the discourtesy or coldness is almost always the expression 
of a parishioner who is unaware that he or she is a represen- 
tative of the parish. The stranger sees it represented in its 
worst manner. 

However, it is in many another place than the church or 
parish house that Church people represent the Church. They 
do it wherever they are; and at no moment of the day do they 
cease to do it. The results are good or bad, according to the 
representation. 


OW shall we make the representation the best throughout 

the whole Church? The Forward Movement Commis- 
sion is engaged in that endeavor right now; and more and more 
bishops, clergy, and laity are joining the Commission in its 
work. Moreover, intent observers who have been in close 
touch with the Forward Movement from the start believe that 
it is actually succeeding in adding to the Church.daily great 
numbers of Church people who have awakened to the inescap- 
able fact that they all represent the Church and that they are 
appointed to represent it as fully practicing Christians. They 
were appointed at the font; and they pledged themselves to the 
task when they came to the Altar rail to be confirmed. They 
cannot possibly avoid representing the Church, since they are 
members. 

None of us can. Then, let us try to do it well. However 
badly we may have represented the Church, we can turn around 
and do it worthily, by the grace of God working in us. So 
let us do it, and “‘encourage one another in it,” as the old 
“Rule for Well-doing of the People” so quaintly admonishes. 


- —+ 


Dean Bulgakov 
HE VISIT to this country of the Very Rev. Sergius 
Bulgakov, Dean of the Russian seminary in Paris, re- 
ported in this week’s news columns, is of considerable interest 
to American Churchmen. Perhaps the leading theological 
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scholar of the Orthodox Church today, Fr. Bulgakov combines 
deep scientific knowledge with profound spiritual insight of 
a rare order. As the concrete embodiment of that splendid 
institution of which he is the head—the Russian Theological 
Academy—he can by his presence among us, better than any 
other single personality, enkindle a desire to give it the assis- 
tance of Christians of the West—both Episcopalians and non- 
Episcopalians. He not only will have a message for us, clergy 
as well as laymen, but will also be able to bring new inspira- 

tion to Russian Orthodoxy in America. Furthermore, he can | 
help enormously in the matter of mutual understanding be- 
tween Orthodox and Anglicans in America. 

To all of these tasks he addresses himself with unique 
enthusiasm, patience, and spiritual power. It is hoped that we 
may be able to print some of his addresses in America, to sup- 
plement the work of his own pen and those of his associates 
—notably his colleague and lifelong friend, Nicholas Berdyaev. 
We bid him a cordial welcome and every good wish. 


———— 


Christians and the Ballot 


E ARE greatly interested in the series of articles on 

the subject of Christian Citizenship now running in the 
Witness. The title of the series is, perhaps, a little misleading, 
as the articles do not deal with citizenship in its many im- 
portant aspects, but simply with the question of the coming 
presidential election. The editor has asked various indi- 
viduals prominent in Church activities why, as Christians, 
they plan to vote for the various candidates. The names of 
the writers supporting Roosevelt, Landon, and Thomas, are 
announced and articles are promised also in support of the 
candidacies of Lemke and Browder, though it is significant 
that diligent effort has so far failed to reveal any Churchman 
of note who is willing to support these candidates publicly 
on Christian grounds. 

The really interesting thing about this series, it seems 
to us, is not what the various writers say in support of their 
various candidates, but the assumption underlying all of the 
papers, that one’s ballot should be guided by his Christian 
convictions. Stated thus baldly, we suppose most Churchmen 
would agree with this thesis, but do they follow it in practice? 
What is the determining factor for most of us in deciding 
how to vote in a national, state, or local election? Do we follow 
the dictates of our heads, arriving at our decision through 
sound and careful reasoning? Or are we swayed by sentiment, 
by political catch phrases, and by appeals to our emotions? 
Worse yet, do we yield to ingrained prejudices without even 
attempting to think the matter through? Certainly neither 
of the latter methods is adequate for an educated man, nor 
is the first named sufficient for the Christian. 

For we ought to vote ‘“‘as a Christian,” if our religion 
really means anything to us. Christianity is not merely a 
personal matter; it has a social and a corporate side as well. 
Jesus Christ lived, died, rose again, and intercedes in heaven 
not only for the personal salvation of individuals but fot 
the redemption of society as well. Therefore as citizens of 
a great democracy our vote has a religious as well as a 
political significance. 

It is not for us to tell readers of THE Livinc Cuurcn 
how to vote. We have our own convictions in the matter, 
but we recognize that others may with equal sincerity hold 
opposite convictions. We refuse to be swept by campaign 
hysteria into the belief that one party is the party of light 
and all others are the parties of darkness. We do not feel 
that the future of Christianity hangs in the balance; God’s 
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plan is not conditioned upon Congressional majorities. 

What we do plead for is that Christians shall, as it were, 
vote on their knees. If we were the rector of a parish, we 
should be inclined to make November 3d a day of prayer 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit upon the votes of Christian 
citizens, asking each man and woman of voting age to spend 
at least 15 minutes of prayer before the Blessed Sacrament 
before casting his ballot. ““Ask and ye shall receive’’—does 
not this apply to the practical matter of divine guidance on 
voting as well as to other spheres of life? 

Our ballot is a powerful expression of our Christian 
Faith as well as of our Constitutional rights. Shall we not 
then exercise it thoughtfully, reverently, prayerfully? 


+ 


Hobart’s New President 


NGLO-CATHOLICS in America frequently look with 
longing eyes toward the active and informed Catholic 
laymen in the Church of England, wondering why the Episco- 
pal Church cannot produce similar men on this side of the 
water. The answer, of course, is that it can; and such a layman 
is Dr. William Alfred Eddy, newly inaugurated president 
of Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 
Distinguished in many fields of endeavor, Dr. Eddy was 
a leader in varsity athletics at Princeton, was twice decorated 
for extraordinary heroism in the Marine corps during the 
World War, devised a system for teaching English to Egyp- 
tians (he was born in Egypt and returned to that country from 
1923 to 1928 to teach English in the University of Cairo), and 
introduced basketball into the Nile valley, where his 16 team 
league is still flourishing. 


At Dartmouth College, whence he was called to the pres- 
idency of Hobart, his courses on Swift and on the satirists of 
all ages were always crowded. They would have been nearly 
as crowded if he had taught almost any subject, for Dr. Eddy’s 
sane and fearless Catholic outlook on life is the thing his 
students came chiefly to learn. 

In friendly and informal contact with students, and in 
group meetings for discussion of present problems, Dr. Eddy 
has always given himself unsparingly to guide students to an 
intelligent and religious world-view—a world-view which will 
be a basis for action, for anything that smacks of defeatism or 
of the ivory tower is anathema to him. 

We congratulate Dr. Eddy on his inauguration to the pres- 
idency of two colleges in which the Church takes much pride; 
and we congratulate Hobart and William Smith on their new 
president. 


+ 


Gifts of Great Significance 
WO GIFTS which Archbishop Athenagoras is conveying 


to America are of extraordinary significance, not only in 
their international aspect but also by reason of their relation | 
to the reunion of Christendom. One of these is a magnificent 
icon, fom the Ecumenical Patriarch, His Holiness Benjamin I, 
made especially for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. The 
other is a painting of St. Paul Preaching in Athens which 
Archbishop Chrysostom of Athens and All Greece is sending 
as a personal gift to Bishop Manning. Bishop Manning and 
the high dignitaries of the Greek Church have long labored 
for the drawing near together of the Churches of the East and 
the Churches of the Anglican communion in the movement 
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toward world-wide Christian reunion. These two gifts sym- 
bolize this fellowship and its meaning. Nor are they the first 
outward sign of this kind that Bishop Manning has received. 
In 1933 the Archbishop of Athens sent to the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine a piece of rock from Mars Hill, which is 
one of the most treasured possessions of the cathedral today. 

Bishop Manning is known and loved not alone by the 
great Greek Church but also by the whole Eastern Orthodox 
Church, for his understanding, sympathy, and kindness, mani- 
fested in countless ways to Eastern Orthodox Christians of 
many lands and many tongues. His own personal relationship 
with the clergy and people of the Greek and other Eastern 
Orthodox Churches has led them to feel that the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine is in a peculiar sense a house of prayer 
to them. There, they have held the services of their own 
Church, in their own language; and there they have taken 
part in other special services on memorable occasions. Their 
appreciation of this fellowship has found frequent expression. 
But these beautiful and unusual gifts from the Ecumenical 
Patriarch and the Athenian Archbishops are striking as tokens 
of common faith and mutual endeavor. Impressive at any time, 
they are particularly so at the present time of world confusion 
and strife. All honor to Bishop Manning, whose wise and 
staunch acts of Christian friendship, both official and personal, 
have won and held the confidence of the leaders of the great 
Churches of the East. 


se ee ee 


Sudden Death 


E ARE so large and wealthy a nation that we can appar- 

ently afford to have about 36,000 deaths a year from 
automobile accidents. This year, the National Safety Council has 
been heading up a drive, in which numerous agencies are co- 
operating, to reduce the figure. During the first six months of the 
year, the campaign brought some results, and the number of 
deaths was reduced three per cent, from 15,890 to 15,390. This 
reduction was achieved in the face of an eight per cent jump in 
gasoline consumption, indicating increased travel on the highways. 
Twelve Eastern states, including New York and New Jersey, 
reduced motor fatalities by ten per cent. Urban areas generally 
are doing better than the rural areas, probably because they are 
better equipped and organized. 

The National Safety Council is hoping for a reduction in 
fatalities of seven per cent in the five year period. Surely this 
situation is a sad commentary on what the automobile has done 
to civilization, and our inability to cope with the machine in 
behalf of life and safety. —Benson Y. Landis. 


————————— 


REGARDING IMMORTALITY 


SMALL, unwanted voice within, 
Why must you often say 


That beckoning pleasure is a sin? 
“Tt is the only way.” 


O sharp and undesired thorn, 

Insisting thai I climb, 

Why must you prick from morn to morn? 
“There is no time, no time.” 


The only way? There is no time? 

Way? Time?—For what, my soul? 

“Yo shape the miracle; to climb 
Abreast the goal 


“Of fumbling, feeble, mortal ways 
To make what cannot die, 

And on a thimbleful of days 
Balance eternity.” 


DorotHy Lre RicHarpson. 
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EVERYDAY RELIGION 


On Losing One’s Faith 
REAT RESPECT and sympathy should be shown 


toward those who are “losing their faith.” This phrase, 

so commonly used, is inaccurate. The sufferer is not 
actually being detached from God. A discerning examination 
will reveal that he or she is in an aroused state of conscience, 
that there is an inner conflict between an ideal and what seem 
to be the facts. The ideal may need revising. The facts may 
be distorted. 

Take an actual case. Here is an earnest, tender mother. 
Her idea of God is all built around the Good Shepherd, the 
God of mercy. Her heart is torn by the apparently enormous 
increase of suffering in the world, the butcheries in Russia, 
China, Ethiopia, Germany, Spain. Recently her mind has 
been dwelling upon the thousands of cattle dying of thirst in 
the drought. Her faith in the Good Shepherd is shaken. How 
can she teach her children in the face of this great contra- 
diction ? 

The point of weakness in this woman’s position is not her 
tenderness. It is her deficient idea of God. She is satisfied with 
the symbol of the Good Shepherd, and at that a symbol which 
she does not enlarge by a study of our Lord’s whole character 
as He can be understood through the Gospels. I put a question: 
“You would be content if all men and all creatures died nat- 
urally?” “Yes.” “But our Lord is not content that they should 
so die. While He, more than all of us, feels the pang of His 
creatures in their bodily suffering, far more does He struggle 
against that real death, which is separation from God. He 
Himself died in agony to save us from that kind of death, 
knowing that only when we are alive to God can real mercy 
have sway in the whole world. Our Lord Jesus is God and 
if we lose faith in Him, because, as we wrongly feel, He is not 
ridding the world of cruelty, then we are adding to His 
burden, and only increasing the pain and cruelty which is the 
mark of an unbelieving world.” 

If this dear woman could only see it, she is losing faith not 
in God but in man, and in a half-truth which she believes is 
a sufficient and final truth. 

Of course in a way, this woman is justified. She is crying 
out against injustice and savagery. But she should see that she 
is crying out with God and not against Him. She should see 
that she is bearing a little part of the Cross of Christ. If she 
is torn away from God by the suffering of men and cattle, how 
did she ever have faith in God when that whole faith is based 
upon God the Good Shepherd dying in slow agony upon His 
Cross? Her imagination has fastened upon the Good Shepherd 
—well and strong—finding the lost sheep. But she forgets that 
the Good Shepherd “giveth His life for the sheep.” 

All this is said not in cocksureness and condescension toward 
one groping soul. Nor is this article more than a hasty act of 
first-aid. The greatest of mysteries is in question here. Would 
that our preachers gave more attention to such real problems. 
“Tt must need be that offences come, but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh.” The Church must fight against 
injustice and cruelty. And meanwhile the Church must teach 
her children the never-ending mystery of the sufferings of 
Christ, and show that when we share that suffering our faith 
need not be lost but can be raised to a higher grasp. 


SO lbyerenemed 


The Orthodox Church in a Period of Transition— Part I 
By Paul B. Anderson 


Director, Russian Service, International YMCA 


WO RIVAL TENDENCIES may be seen in the 

contemporary thought and outlook of the Eastern 

Orthodox Church; one toward retaining the conception 
of the Church as a structure, haven, and depository, with the 
hierarchy specially concerned with maintaining the establish- 
ment; and the other the conception of the Church as a com- 
munity of the faithful engaged in carrying forward a construc- 
tive work of salvation for individual and society. 

The latter view has become associated with the spiritual- 
intellectual movement in the Russian Orthodox Church which 
began in Russia at the end of the past century and now has 
its leading exponents in the Russian refugee colony in Paris. 
This movement is in a way the second major period of change 
in the Russian Church, in some respects deserving of being 
called a Reformation. The Russian Church had its own 
peculiar type of Reformation in the 16th century, carrying 
all but a small part of the people, the unreformed becoming 
dissidents who were called the Old Believers. Doctrine was 
not changed, nor the administration of the Church. In fact 
the differences over which the conflict arose seem to us trivial 
elements of Church practice. Yet to contemporaries there 
seemed ample ground for struggle. Unquestionably the struggle 
was intense, but, viewed in the light of history, we see that 
the point at issue was not where they thought it was. While 
they fought over using two fingers or three in making the 
sign of the cross, and over textual corrections in the service 
books, we now see that the essential differences came over 
the question: Can there be any change in the Church? 

In deciding that change was possible, the Russian Church 
in the 16th century revealed its capacity for intelligent action 
in correcting error by general consent—reformation of the 
whole and not disintegration into parts. This was an historical 
example of the Orthodox principle of ‘“‘sobornost,” which 
may be explained as unity in which not only love but truth 
must prevail. 

In the second half of the 19th century the Church in 
Russia entered another period of conflict, which has not yet 
come to decision. Beginning as a struggle for freedom from 
State domination and for intellectual expression, it secured 
this freedom with the March Revolution in 1917, and then 
entered a second phase—conflict between the principle of 
“Sobornost” and the principle of authoritarianism in_ the 
Church. The former would permit, in fact demand, great 
activity, spiritual, intellectual, and social on the part of all 
members of the Church. The second would cleave a wedge 
between the hierarchy of bishops and higher clergy on the one 
hand, and the mass of the faithful on the other. It would tend 
to reserve to the higher orders and their appointees in the 
ecclesiastical establishment all initiative and power, leaving 
the faithful to obedience and instruction. The ‘‘soborny,” or 
community view, would call upon all the faithful, according 
to their capacity and readiness, to serve in the creative work 
of the Church, helping to adjust its life to contemporary 
thought, and aiding it in meeting the problems of humanity, 
as Christ plainly intended His Church should do. 

The authoritarian view, on the other hand, would limit the 
possibilities of adjustment to the decisions of synods and the 
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execution of their instructions by a loyal public. The commu- 
nal view would expect and utilize the best thought and ener- 
getic action of high and low in what the Russian philosopher 
Federoff called “the common work.” It would lead the Church 
to think, pray, worship, and act as a community. 

It was the latter principle which triumphed at the Great 
Church Council of 1917-18 in Moscow, and which was laid 
as the foundation of the constitution there adopted. The 
October (Communist) revolution prevented the carrying 
forward of the promising work thus started in Russia. But 
not entirely. In Soviet Russia, when the government in 1927 
authorized the reéstablishment of the central administration 
of the Orthodox Church, it was evidently with the intent of 
restoring the authoritarian type of Church order, to centralize 
Church activity where it could be better controlled by the 
State. This was the only type of order understood by the 
Communists, because it was that which they had seen in the 
Empire and because they reject the very principle of spiritual 


life. Actual experience, however, has been to localize Church 


life, within the confines permitted by the law and by the 
anti-religious educational and social policy of the government. 

Another action of the Soviet government, while taken with 
the intent of cutting off the active work of the Church, has 
led to one of the most potent movements in Orthodox Church 
history. This was the exile from Russia, in 1922, of Sergius 
Bulgakov, Nicholas Berdyaev, Boris Vycheslavzev, and a 
number of other leading thinkers and publicists who had, 
many of them, led in the movement for rejuvenation in the 
Church which had reached its first success in the Council 
of 1917-18. Arriving in Western Europe, these men, with the 
support and collaboration of Church and YMCA forces in 
Europe and America, threw themselves heartily into the same 
sort of work, but this time having as objective and field not 
merely the Russian Church at home and the missions and 
chapels of the million refugees scattered through Europe and 
the other continents, but also the whole of the Orthodox 
world and its relations with the Western Churches. 


N THIRTEEN YEARS there have grown up a youth 

movement, a number of social undertakings, a theological 
college, a publishing house, a research center for religious edu- 
cation, an ecumenic or Church reunion movement, a new type 
and range of parish work, together with a growing body of 
men and women of all classes and ages including bishops, 
clergy, and laymen, who have thrown themselves into this 
endeavor to make the Church a modern, creative Christian 
community. This does not mean a sectarian group in Ortho- 
doxy, but a leaven within the Church, leading to interaction 
of secular and spiritual forces in a community spirit. 

Many evidences are at hand of the real development and 
practical outlook of this movement, which can properly be 
called a renascence movement within Orthodox life. 

Russian refugee men and women, some of whom were 
once leading Marxian agnostics, have become leaders of 
modern Christian sociological, economic, educational, philo- 
sophical and theological currents, affecting not only Russian 
but European and American thought: Berdyaev, Frank, 
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Fedotov, Vycheslavzev, Zenkovsky, Ishboldin, Lossky, Bulga- 
kov, Florovsky, Zander, Zernov. 

The ‘“‘class basis” of clergy has been broken down, by 
men of social rank, higher secular education, and broad expe- 
rience entering the priesthood. 

A truly Orthodox student Christian movement, a young 
peasants’ Christian association, an Orthodox organization for 
boys and girls, training for the new type of Church and com- 
munity life, and a Sunday school movement have been started 
and developed. 

Social settlements and home mission work in Paris are 
transforming ideas into actions, showing that here is not only 
faith but “works.” 

The service for unemployed Russians, organized and con- 
ducted by the Russian student Christian movement, has ren- 
dered such effective service that it receives the financial support 
of the League of Nations and executes special commissions for 
the refugee section of the League. 

There has been an integration of humanism and theology 
in the formation of a Christian anthropology, which is becom- 
ing an important aspect of the research work of the Universal 
Council for Life and Work. 

A great many books and articles published in Russian have 
attracted foreign attention and been translated into German, 
French, English, and other languages, particularly those writ- 
ten by Berdyaev, Bulgakov, and Florovsky. 

Russian philosophers or theologians leading in this move- 
ment have been and are constantly being invited to lecture in 
European and American universities, theological schools and 
conferences: Lossky, Florovsky, Vycheslavzev, Berdyaev, 
Zenkowsky, the monk Cassian (Professor Bezobrasov). 


HE significant fact about this renascence movement is that 

it is not merely loyal to the Orthodox Church, but claims 
to be a natural consequence of the inspiration provided by the 
sacraments, the worship, and the intellectual stimulus of Ortho- 
dox Church life when truly and consciously undertaken. It 
is not parallel with Church life, but an integration of spir- 
itual, intellectual, and social forces. It does not fear social 
or scientific progress, but seeks to comprehend all worthwhile 
values in community and national construction. ~ 

This would seem to be a futile undertaking for a people 
literally without a country. But in the first place the fact of 
living as refugees, legal citizens only of the refugee section 
of the League of Nations, deprives them of a civil government 
in which public affairs can be regulated by normal political 
action, and this lack magnifies the relative importance of 
private, social, and cultural undertakings, such as the renas- 
cence movement. This is reflected, for example, in the large 
space given to religious and cultural matters in the Russian 
secular press. 

In the second place, there is the relation of this movement 
to the present and to the early future of the whole Eastern 
Orthodox world, embracing over 140,000,000 people: in 
Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Poland with about 
5,000,000 Orthodox, Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Czecho- 
slovakia with considerable Orthodox minorities, and about 
250,000 Orthodox in the United States. Less numerous but 
important ecclesiastically and traditionally are the ancient 
patriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem. With the exception of those formerly within or 
emigrating from the Russian empire, these Orthodox were 
largely under non-Christian rule until the 19th century, and 
many of them right up to the 20th. This condition precluded 
‘inner development in the life of the Church and external influ- 
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ence on the secular life of the several nations. There was none 
of the interplay of religion and culture which so greatly stim- 
ulated the progress and marked the humanitarian advance of 
Western European nations and the United States. 

In the 20th century a change came about in external 
circumstances. Not only secular but theological education came 
under the influence of the West. Many Orthodox theological 
students were sent abroad, and returned to assume leading 
positions in their respective national Churches. It is now 
possible to characterize the result of this belated and rather 
sudden impact of Eastern and Western theology and practice, 
after nearly nine centuries of separation. 

What these returned students face is no simple conflict 
of “science and religion.” Orthodoxy is after all a comprehen- 
sive or “totalitarian” religion, which claims to have all truth 
as given by Christ and His apostles, with nothing added or 
taken away, and to which nothing can be added or taken 
away. This is Orthodoxy’s strength—and its weakness. Those 
returning with ideas gained in contact with the West face a 
well-nigh impregnable fortress of Faith, tradition, custom, 
form, and establishment which stands because it has always 
stood. They may fit into it, but to change it perceptibly has so 
far seemed both unnecessary and unlawful. Yet they see the 
young and educated classes falling away from the Faith because 
it does not change its outlook as they have changed theirs. It 
is now becoming clear to them that the only way is for the 
young and educated classes themselves to share in the work 
of intelligent change, led by the Holy Spirit. During the past 
ten years there have been some evidences of this sort of thing, 
especially in Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria, but the way 
does not seem clear for real advance until those in power in 
the Church are led by the same Spirit to overcome their atti- 
tude of sole responsibility for the defense of the Faith, and 
assume an attitude of common work of all in the Church in 
the constructive work to which the Church is called; and 
this will come about largely through the rise and insistent 
demand of young and intelligent forces that they have a part. 

In these circumstances the Russian group centering around 
the Orthodox Theological Seminary in Paris assumes partic- 
ular significance, because they have achieved this change in 
outlook, and are already looked upon by their contemporaries 
in the Balkan and East European Orthodox Churches as lead- 
ers in this constructive task. Their journals are requesting 
articles from Paris. The Religious Education Bureau in Paris, 
under the direction of Professor Zenkovsky, has become a 
center for the research undertakings of the national Orthodox 
Churches, developing methods for aiding youth to achieve an 
Orthodox world view in which the Faith is seen to welcome 
and integrate the new with the old. 


a 


Thought 
S CHRIST ADEQUATE? It depends on who Christ is. If 


He is merely a philosopher? No—we need more than a 
teacher. If He is only a reformer? No—we must have more than 
a reformation. It is not principles alone that we need, but power. 
If Christ is but the best attempt in the first century to climb up to 
God, then we shall need to go higher than Christ in the 20th cen- 
tury. But if in Christ God touched earth with divine redemption, 
then He is adequate. If in our Savior the eternal entered into the 
temporal to change things with God’s own power, then Christ is 
adequate not only for the 20th century, but for every century. ... 
Jesus Christ is adequate today. He remains unchanged in our 
changing world. Christ is always sufficient for life; and as each 
generation approaches Him for the needs of its day, new sources 


of adequacy are continually discovered in Him. —Exchange. 


The Inner Struggle in the German Church 


By the Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, D.D. 


American Executive Secretary, Universal Christian Council 


ORLD-WIDE ATTENTION was recently drawn 

anew to the German Church situation when the Con- 

fessional Synod made two bold moves to bring the 
issue squarely to the attention of the head of the Reich. 

The private protest made in the form of a letter came 
first. It was apparently without effect. Some doubt exists as 
to whether it was even read by Herr Hitler. In shorter form 
the same statement was then read publicly in many churches 
and published in mimeograph in parish newspapers. This dar- 
ing action got nation-wide attention and there can be no doubt 
that it came to the ears of the Fihrer. Disciplining was prom- 
ised by Dr. Kerrl to the pastors who dared to share in such 
bold protest against the policy of Herr Hitler; but to date 
little is known as to what form their punishment has taken. 

Back of these visible evidences of a continuing will to 
fight for the freedom of Christian conscience and to oppose 
the paganism of the Nazi State, there is a somewhat complex 
development within the Church. Although the iron ring of 
State opposition serves in a general way to keep the Christians 
of Germany united in spirit, there have been, unfortunately, 
serious divisions within their organizations. 

The Confessional Synod moyement—originated to give ex- 
pression to the firm determination not to permit the control 
of the Church by the State—for some time represented in a 
general way both Lutheran and Reformed Evangelicals. Free 
Church leaders were likewise included from among the Meth- 
odists and Baptists and possibly others. Over against this Con- 
fessional movement there was the “(German Christian” party; 
and between the two, although in close sympathy with the 
latter, stood the Reich Church official organization with 
Bishop Miller at its head. 

The present situation is quite different. The Reichsbishop 
still holds his title. But for some time he has been completely 
ignored by every party. He is the unwanted but persistent 
symbol of one of Hitler’s many mistakes. 

Of “German Christians’ one no longer hears. The most 
radical of them have become openly what they were at heart 
all along—pagans, willingly deifying the Nazi State. The truly 
Christian among them have recoiled from the obvious impli- 
cations of their attachment to the German Christian organiza- 
tion, and are to be found elsewhere. 

The Confessional Synod likewise has changed. It no 
longer presents a united front. Formerly both Lutheran and 
Reformed, it is now mainly Reformed. The Lutherans who 
do not want to be dominated by the State—but who do want 
to see some connection maintained between the Church and 
the State—are now found in a special Lutheran Council. ‘The 
Reformed representatives in the Confessional Synod are tend- 
ing toward the conception of a free Church, without State 
aid and without State control. 

But there is also a theological factor in this unfortunate 
split which inevitably weakens the resistance of Evangelical 
Protestants to the influence of modern State worship. Some 
say that for the 400 years since the Reformation the Luther- 
ans have been grounding their faith on the creeds then 
adopted. Those creeds they now assert are adequate expres- 
sions of their faith today, and guides for practice. The Re- 
formed group, on the other hand, is more willing to recognize 
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changes in the creeds made necessary by what has happened 
since the Reformation. The influence of Karl Barth, the Swiss 
theologian who was expelled from Germany because of his 
opposition to the State influence on the Church, is behind the 
Reformed group in the main. The Lutherans repudiate cer- 
tain implications of his teaching—in particular his hostility 
to any intimate tie-up of Church and State. 

Yet the split is not complete: there are still Lutheran 
representatives in the Confessional Synod. Both groups have 
much in common. There is no immediate danger of separation 
that will be final. Both groups are aware of the great need 
for a spiritual revival in the Church to meet the slow, insidious 
influence of Nazi education on the youth of the Churches. 
Now, while there is yet time, utilizing such liberty as is still 
theirs, these leaders—both Lutheran and Reformed—are 
working to build up groups of ministers and laymen who shall 
be well prepared to see the dangers which confront the Church 
and to resist them inwardly at least if outward resistance 
becomes impossible. 


URING the past summer, for example, between 20,000 

and 30,000 such individuals have met and studied to- 
gether, prayed together, planned together. Perhaps the greatest 
assembly attempted by them was that at Stuttgart very re- 
cently. The leader elected by them—the 5,000 who gathered 
there—was Paul Humburg. He was forbidden to preside or 
to speak by the government. He had expressed himself as crit- 
ical of the religious trends of Naziism. They charged political 
heresy—the supreme crime in a totalitarian State. When he 
could not secure permission to speak he did so anyway in defi- 
ance of the officials. For this he was arrested and carried off by 
motor from the place of meeting over the border into Wurt- 
temberg. He is still to be tried. It is understood that he will 
be charged with the violation of State laws. 

This is evidence enough, if any were needed, that the 
Church is not passively accepting the situation created by the 
power of the Nazi State. In support of such action one can 
expect to find not only Reformed groups in the Confessional 
movement, but Lutherans as well. It represents a battle not 
for abstract ideals of liberty, but for the concrete and definite 
liberty of the Christian pulpit. Indeed, it is important to note 
that the struggle now is not for a general point of view. It 
manifests itself wherever some Christian responsibility is to be 
met and where the meeting of it is confronted by a prohibition 
of the State. It is a struggle to be fought step by step as. 
specific situations arise. 

Behind this policy is the conviction that in the Church the 
Kingdom of God must find expression as it cannot in the pagan 
State. If such expression is found and maintained, Christian 
moral and spiritual ideals may be made to live again in German 
culture. There the individual’s primary relationship to God 
is stressed. Where that responsibility brings him into a collision 
with the world, he accepts the consequences. He does this the 
more willingly since his theory is that the world cannot be the 
vehicle of the Kingdom of God, but only the Church. 

But this statement of the present phase of the Church 
struggle in Germany would not be complete even in outline . 
if we were to forget the Reichsminister for Church affairs, 
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Dr. Kerrl, and his bureau. It was erected to take the place of 
the codrdinating activities of the Reichsbishop’s office when 
Miiller had been shown to be utterly incompetent. When he 
was called to office it was with the understanding that all the 
Protestant forces were to be codrdinated under him. Then he 
was to function later as the head of a complete union of Cath- 
olics and Evangelicals in one national Church. He was sup- 
posed to be the highest Church personage in Germany—and 
he sought ordination to that office at the hands of leading non- 
German bishops. Since none would ordain him, he ordained 
himself, so to speak! 


R. KERRL is a layman. He is not regarded as a Church 

official. He is distinctly a State official. His position 1s 
said to be temporary—for a two-year period of adjustment. 
He is now in his second year of office. He has been functioning 
with relation to both Catholic and Protestant Church bodies. 
Nothing has been openly said of late about unifying these into 
a national Church, although there are some very weighty evi- 
dences that this idea has not been abandoned by Herr Hitler. 
He is said to await the breakdown of strong opposition among 
convinced Protestants and Catholics in order to set forward 
his pet scheme of a truly German Church teaching practical 
and “‘positive Christianity.” 

Dr. Kerrl has been the hound of the State to run down 
and punish the offending priest or minister who did not put 
Herr Hitler before God. At this he seems to have been failing 
almost as signally as he has failed to carry forward the unif- 
cation of Protestantism. About the only notable effort which 
he has made toward the latter objective was the appointment 
last year of a Church directorate—or possibly one should say 
directorates—one for the nation and one for each of the 
major divisions within the nation. The national directorate has 
been headed by Dr. Zollner, long a prominent Lutheran 
superintendent. 

Dr. Zéllner’s record has not been so full of compromise 
as seemed likely when he came to office. He has at some points 
stood firmly against the encroachments of the State. Thor- 
oughly Lutheran, he can see no possibility of a Church that 
is not supported by and related to the State. By the same token 
he can see no excuse for the State to assume the particular 
prerogatives of the Church. But he is a man over 80. He is 
usually good-natured in personal relationships and academic 
in his thinking. He has by no means kept in touch with all 
that has been going on behind the scenes. Unconsciously and 
unintentionally he seems to have let himself be used as a screen 
for the accomplishment of many things which are bound to 
weaken the Church—particularly in its relationship to youth. 
He has, unfortunately, given to the uncompromising cham- 
pions of the Christian Faith the impression that he was more 
concerned with pleasing the State than with defending the 
rights and interests of the Church. To them as individuals he 
has at times been distinctly hostile; although in recent months, 
partly as a result of quiet association with many of these leaders 
in the ecumenical atmosphere of united Church meetings in 
Switzerland, he has evidenced a new appreciation of their 
point of view. 

It may seem a curious thing to say, but there is encourage- 
ment to be taken from the fact that even Dr. Zéllner now sees 
that the whole future of the Church in Germany is menaced. 
That the menace comes primarily from Adolf Hitler he does 
not recognize even yet: but he knows that it comes from the 
Nazi party and Nazi ideas. At that point he is at least one 
with the Confessional Church leaders, although he would not 
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HE RESPONSIBILITY for the music of the Church 

has been placed absolutely in the hands of the rectors 

of parishes by the canons. Canon 40, Of the Music of 
the Church, states: 

“Tt shall be the duty of every Minister to appoint for use 
in his Congregation hymns and anthems from those authorized 
by the Rubric, and, with such assistance as he may see fit to 
employ from persons skilled in music, to give order concerning 
the tunes to be sung in his Church. It shall be his especial 
duty to suppress all light and unseemly music, and all irrev- 
erence in the performance.” 

The rubric referred to is that of the Liturgy. It says: 


“And when the Alms and Oblations are being received 
and presented, there may be sung a Hymn, or an Offertory 
Anthem in the words of Holy Scripture or of the Book of 
Common Prayer, under the direction of the Priest.” 

The purpose in quoting these two rules of the Church is to 
emphasize the fact that the employment of “persons skilled 
in music”’ does not relieve the clergy of the responsibility to 
“Suppress all light and unseemly music.”” Yet it would seem 
safe to assume that many of the clergy, once they have engaged 
a choirmaster or musical director, shun all sense of responsi- 
bility and consider that anything this person proposes for the 
services, provided the words are in any degree devotional, is 
suitable. The excuse frequently given for this action is that 
the rector “knows nothing about music,” and many could add 
that they care less. Yet such a priest is determined to have 
something resembling music in his public worship. The first 
step toward fitting Church music will come when a priest and 
choirmaster realize that “no music’ is better than “‘bad music.” 

The second step for those in charge of the music of the 
Church to take is to come to an understanding of why we 
have music in the Church. It is immensely helpful, but it is 
not necessary or essential. Who has failed to feel the inspira- 
tion of an early celebration, with only the priest and a server 
in the chancel and the congregation making the responses ? 
Is it not true that in our music, as in every spoken word of 
the service, we are endeavoring to make a worthy and intelli- 
gent offering to God? Can we do it with cheap and tawdry 
material, when there is so much that is good to be offered ? 
Nor is this material usable only by highly trained choirs, but 
there is much that can be done by the most limited organiza- 
tion, whether that limit be in numbers, skill, or balance. 

Now, it may be said that the clergy are too busy with the 
cares of the parish to give any time to music. Yet his duty 
is Just as plain in this particular as it is in any other. There are 
books which he can read which are not technical and yet are 
capable of acquainting him with the ideals to be expected from 
the music, whether in a cathedral or a village church. He may 
depend upon his choirmaster for the necessary technical re- 
quirements and yet know what he wishes the music to be in 
his parish. Two fine books that will give any clergyman a grasp 
of the value of music in the services of worship are Church 
Music by A. S. Duncan-Jones (Morehouse), and Church 
Music by Sydney H. Nicholson (Faith Press, Charles Hoy- 
meyer, Boston). A pamphlet, Music in Village Churches, pub- 
lished by SPCK, could be read to advantage by the rector 
and choirmaster jointly. 


Days of Prayer 
A Program 


By Ada Loaring-Clark 


Woman’s Editor of THe Livinc CHurcH 


N VIEW of the fact that many Churchwomen’s organiza- 

tions open the fall sessions with a Day of Prayer or Quiet 

Day, it seems to me very timely to present a well-ordered 
program with suggestions for organizing a Day of Prayer. 
These may be used in parishes or dioceses when preparing for 
and actually holding such days of intensive devotion. These 
helps have been arranged by a committee of the Daughters of 
the King, consisting of Mrs. C. Herbert Gale of New York; 
Miss Emma J. Hall of Charlotte, N. C.; and Mrs. E. E. 
Osgood of Richmond, Va. They will be found useful when 
the Woman’s Auxiliary again holds its Day of Prayer on 
Armistice Day and the Daughters of the King on All Saints’ 
Day. 

We all realize more and more the absolute necessity as well 
as the supreme value of Days of Prayer, and I am sure many 
leaders will welcome these valuable helps. 


ORGANIZATION 


(1) Arrange with your rector, if possible, for the observ- 
ance of the whole day as a Day of Prayer. 

(2) Appoint a committee on arrangements as soon as 
your rector has agreed to observe the day, and arrange for 
daily prayer for blessing upon the Day of Prayer and for the 
success of its intention. 

(3) The Day should commence with a corporate Com- 
munion service, the hours following being divided into half- 
hourly or 15-minute devotional periods, the day closing, where 
possible, with Evensong. 

(4) Arrange with your rector to announce the Day of 
Prayer to the whole congregation for at least two Sundays 
prior to the date, so that women who have not been approached 
may have an opportunity to volunteer for a period of inter- 
cession. The name of the person to whom requests for periods 
are to be sent should be announced at this time. 

(5) Supply all who attend during the day, beforehand it 
possible, with a copy of the suggested program of prayer, and 
discuss the program at-your meetings, so that worship may not 
be hindered by lack of preparation. 

(6) See that everything is prepared in the church before- 
hand, that prayer books, hymnals, and Bibles, also copies of 
the program of prayer, are available to all. A list of the names 
of the intercessors and the times of their periods of prayer 
should be properly displayed so that each intercessor may 
know who is to succeed her. 

(7) In many cases it may be advantageous to have a chief 
intercessor at each of the various periods, in which case she 
might kneel at the litany desk just in front of the first pews, 
in the center of the church. This would avoid interruption by 
those coming or going during her period. A watch might be 
kept on the litany desk in order that the time schedule be 
perfectly maintained. In any case, some means of knowing the 
time’should be provided. 

(8) Ask each volunteer for a period to come to the church 
at least a few minutes before her period in order to avoid 
making others wait as they may have home or other duties 
needing their attention. 
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(9) Let there be no talking, coming or going, but a com- 
plete concentration on prayer and worship. 

(10) Pledge all women who find it impossible to attend 
one of the periods in the church to set aside a period during 
the day for quiet meditation at home using the proposed 
program so that the prayers of all Churchwomen may be 
raised continuously in intercession throughout the day. 


INTERCESSIONS 


E HAVE come apart to wait upon the Lord in prayer 

for inspiration, for increased power, and for courage 
to continue in His service. Let us try for a few minutes to 
keep our minds still and to “hold up our cup, to be filled with 
the knowledge and love of God.” Let all the little cares and 
anxieties go for a while, banish fear, doubt, and worry; rest in 
Him and on Him, trusting in His promise, “If ye abide in 
Me and My words abide in you ye shall ask what ye will and 
it shall be done unto you.” 

(1) Let us confess our sins (Prayer Book, page 75). 

“Forgive me my sins, O God; the sins of my youth and 
the sins of my age; my secret and my whispering sins; my 
presumptuous and my crying sins. Forgive me those sins which 
I know and those sins which I know not. Forgive them all, 
O Lord, of Thy great goodness.” 

(2) Read Hymn 373 (verses 1, 2, 4, 5), “Holy Spirit, 
Truth Divine.” 

(3) Say the Lord’s Prayer, carefully meditating upon 
each phrase. 

(4) Read St. Luke 19, 1-10. Zacchaeus, a rich man, chief 
among publicans, hated and despised. His curiosity leading to 
an awakened conscience. His determination leading to an 
unexpected invitation. His acceptance changing a self-centered 
life to one centered in others. His penitence leading to immedi- 
ate restitution. His possibilities seen by Jesus, who restores 
forgotten spiritual faculties. Our responsibility to attract, not 
repel others. Our opportunities to bring others into the King- 
dom, not to despise them. ‘The challenge: Are we endeavoring 
to see and draw out the good in others or are we critical 
and censorious? Make a resolution: 


“OC) Thou who art Love, teach us to be followers of Thee. 
Make us instruments of Thy tender mercy, to draw others to 
a knowledge of Thee, to lift the penitent, to seek and save the 
lost. Cleanse our hearts from all prejudice, pride, and self- 
righteousness. For Thine Own Name’s sake. Amen.” 


(5) Spend a few minutes in quiet listening. 


(6) Let us pray for world peace and the brotherhood of 
man. That religious persecution may cease in all countries. 
That the whole world may surrender to the will of God and 
so bring peace on earth. 


“That it may please Thee to give to all nations unity, 
peace, and concord. We beseech Thee to hear us good Lord.” 

“Eternal God, in whose perfect Kingdom no sword ts 
drawn but the sword of righteousness and no_ strength 
known but the strength of love, so guide and inspire that all 
people may seek and find the security not in force of arms 
but in that perfect love which driveth out fear; and in that 
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fellowship revealed to us by Thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus 


Christ. Fill, we beseech ‘Thee, the world with Thy glory and 


show Thyself unto all nations through Him who is the true | 


Light.” 


(7) Pray for the Church. The first collect on page 49 of 


the Prayer Book. 

(8) Pray for the youth of the world. For schools, colleges, 
and universities (Prayer Book, page 42). That young people 
may use their energies and enthusiasm in the service of God. 
That they may take the Christian view of marriage and all 
sacraments. 

(9) Pray for zeal in His service. “My will is not my own 
till Thou hast made it Thine.” “Let me die to self that I may 
serve Thee.” That we may never fail when occasion arises to 
bear witness to Christ. 


“Teach us, dear Lord, to serve Thee as Thou deserveth; 
to give and not to count the cost; to fight and not to heed the 
wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; to labor and not to 
ask for any reward save that of knowing that we do Thy will.” 


(10) Pray for missions and missionaries. 

(11) Pray for your own organization. 

“Dear Lord, help us as we go from this, Thy place of 
worship, to keep our minds kept clean for the dwelling there 
of Thy Holy Spirit, our lips closed when they would utter 
things untrue or better left unsaid, our feet from straying down 
by-paths that lead away from Thee. Help us to grow into the 
ideals of womanhood we would grow into. Accept our loving 
loyalty to our Church and to Thee.” 4 men. 
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The Inner Struggle in the German Church 
(Continued from page 396) 


agree with them as to what measures should be taken to meet 
the crisis. 


“PSHE IMMEDIATE FUTURE is not apt to reveal any 

sudden changes in the situation. Steady inroads of the 
Church’s control of moral and ethical training, particularly 
of the young, may be expected. If the present trends continue 
there will thus be a quiet undermining of the influence of 
‘the Church. Already the effects of it are showing in the atti- 
tudes of youth. Fewer of the finest type of young men are 
available for theological education. When they do study for 
the ministry they are increasingly exposed to the influence of 
men who have made their compromise with Hitlerism, by 
implication admitting to a place of prophetic leadership both 
Hitler and Rosenberg. 

There is no more ground for optimism now than there 
has been since the tragedy of the Hitler revolution was first 
enacted; but there is ground for sober hope and there is 
reason for admiration and gratitude based on the splendid 
courage and persistence of the minority in the German 
Churches who are never going to bow the knee to Baal. They 
are fighting not only the battle of the German Churches but 
in some sense they are the forerunners of many in other lands 
who may ere long have to face essentially the same threats 
from the omni-competent modern State. 

© 1936 by NCJC News Service 
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Our Lord as Preacher 
II 
His AM 
N HIS PREPARATION, a preacher finds himself facing 


three questions which require answers. First, what shall he 

preach about? What is to be the subject of his sermon? 
Second, why is he preaching it? What does he mean it to 
accomplish? What is his aim or object? Third, how shall he 
construct it, fit it together, so that it may hit the target 
squarely, and gain his end? 

Of these three questions, not the first but the second, not 
the what but the why, is the most critical. he value of a 
sermon as distinguished from other forms of public speaking, 
lies in its aim, while its effectiveness is measured by its success 
in accomplishing that aim. his may seem too summary and 
dogmatic an assertion. Yet a little careful thought will go 
far to justify it. For the subject-matter of a sermon, however 
significant and important in itself, is but the raw material 
out of which the preacher fashions the instrument, ready to 
his hand, with which he means to do a given piece of work. 
Only as he holds his aim clearly in mind, and drives on steadily 
toward it, is a preacher really preaching. Else he is merely 
scattering abroad vagrant ideas and random thoughts to take 
their chance with those who listen to him. 

Any study of a preacher, then, which is to bring us to a 
right judgment, and just estimate, is concerned primarily with 
the aim of his preaching and his success in reaching it. So in 
our study of our Lord as preacher, our chief inquiry should 
be as to His aim in preaching. Unless that is made clear we 
shall reach no significant result. 

Now at first glance the material at hand is very scanty. 
Our Lord seems to have spoken very seldom of His own 
inner life and way of living. The one great exception is the 
account He gave the disciples of His temptation. Now and 
again the Gospel writers recall some words He used in private 
prayer. And we know, even from the fragmentary record, that 
prayer, sometimes lasting all night, was His rule of prepara- 
tion for what He had to say or do. 

With so much information, and no more, does history. 
provide us. It might therefore seem irreverent and arbitrary 
to press farther our inquiry. But our resources are not ex- 
hausted by the reticence of Gospel history “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” That admonition points the way. 
Hearing His words as they have come down to us, collating 
and comparing them, we can draw clear inferences as to how 
our Lord regarded His own ministry of preaching; what part 
He intended it to play in His whole mission; and, more 
directly to our present purpose, what He aimed to accomplish 
when He preached. 

To draw those inferences will be our next step. But it 
would greatly help our purpose if the readers of this column 
would try to find for themselves the answer to the question 
which we have called the most critical of all: Why did our 
Lord preach? 
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THE ELIXIR of life is purity of heart. 


—St. Andrew’s Weekly News. 


Peace or Destruction 
The First World Peace Congress 
By Una M. Saunders 


Vice-President for Great Britain, World’s YWCA 


“ORGANIZE YOUR FORCES, STAND TOGETHER, 
AND YOU WILL SAVE THE PEACE OF THE 
WORLD.” 


HESE WORDS in French and English were written 

in enormous letters round the great hall in the Palais 

du Centenaire, the exhibition buildings outside Brussels, 
where from September 3d to 6th the first World Peace Con- 
gress gathered, 4,000 delegates from 35 nations. And the 
result? They have organized their forces; the delegates from 
the 750 national and the 40 international organizations whom 
Lord Cecil and his co-workers had brought together so suc- 
cessfully (and with such difficulty!) decided to press forward 
and to coordinate the peace-loving forces of the world in view 
of the intense gravity of the situation. Today as I write, the 
leaders from many nations are in session making plans for an 
International Peace Campaign (the IPC) in which men and 
women of all classes and races will cooperate. 

On the platform here we heard men and women like Lord 
Lytton (a Conservative), Pierre Cot (a Socialist), Mrs. Cor- 
bett Ashby (a Liberal), Prof. Harry Ward (of the American 
Civil Liberties Union), all speaking with the same passion for 
peace and justice. We listened to Lord Dickinson representing 
Friendship Through the Churches, but also to Mr. Schwer- 
nick, delegate from U. S. S. R., representing 20,000,C00 
Russian Trade Unionists. Ime. Nansen reminded us of the 
unstinted devotion to the work of the League of Nations 
which cost her husband his life, but which calls to us to work 
unremittingly for international peace. 

The American delegation to the whole congress was a 
strong one and represented many interests. Mr. Sayre voiced 
their desires when at the opening meeting he said: ““We want 
a world’s people’s front for peace.” Miss J. Schain, represent- 
ing the Cause and Cure of War, was acknowledged as an 
excellent chairman of the Women’s Organizations Section, 
working with Miss Mary Dingman, whose work in Geneva 
as the head of the Peace and Disarmament Committee is well 
known. 

Meantime the guns were booming in Spain, and it was no 
wonder that when a young Spaniard arrived and held up his 
arm in the Socialist salute, an ovation was given him not only 
by those of his political color, but by us all who hate inter- 
necine warfare. 

The discipline of those who were leaders here of the more 
Communistic-minded delegates has been marvelous, for in the 
interest of peace they have refrained from demonstrations in 
the meetings and they have codperated with those diametrically 
opposed. Peace (and the necessity for it, if we would not perish 
from the world) has truly enabled the lion and the lamb to 
sit side by side and to learn from each other’s ideals and to 
discover the best in each other. I heard a woman Socialist 
member of the Belgian parliament urge in one women’s meet- 
ing that none of us should do anything that could cause fric- 
tion in these days, and all responded to that call. The full 
force of the congress was seen only in three plenary meetings 
and the yet greater body of those favoring this peace effort 
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was concrete but once, on Sunday, September 6th, when the 
enormous stadium must have held some 10,000 men and 
women for the concluding demonstration. Never can it be 
forgotten—40 immense flags of the nations borne past, and 
then processions of ex-service men, of miners from French and 
Belgian mines, of children, of delegates of nations, of trades 
unions, of codperatives. Some processions seemed to be of 
Socialist or Communist color, saluting their comrades as they 
marched past; others contained well-known Conservative lead- 
ers, Writers, scientists. Finally one procession carried cartoons, 
English and French, of war and its horror. 

In between such processions the poignancy was lightened by 
delightful exhibitions of physical culture on the open green 
grass, one being by children who let loose a fleet of balloons 
bearing the word Peace, which floated away over the city 
carrying their message as they dropped. For this popular féte 
(or demonstration) thousands had come in for the day from 
other parts of Belgium and from France by special trains. No 
wonder the speeches, from a Belgian government minister, 
from a Dutch flying officer, and from trades union and other 
working men, were acclaimed with enthusiasm as through the 
loudspeaker men heard their warnings against the war spirit 
and their solemn promises to uphold peace and to seek to 
establish better collective security. 

Behind the decision recorded earlier to work ceaselessly 
through a permanent International Peace Campaign, there lay 
the separate decisions of the 14 commissions into which the 
conference divided for a day and a half. There the steady 
work was done. Anyone who could have wandered freely from 
the agrarian group to the aviators, or from the scientists to 
the Churches, or from the codperators to the youth group, 
would have heard earnest debate, sometimes a Babel of tongues, 
often hints of bitter political strife, but would have discovered 
also a growing understanding and a passionate desire that the 
will of the peoples for peace be heard and the makers of war 
be restrained. Out of this work came a great number of 
concrete resolutions which went to the general commission, 
and some of which were read to the full session on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Many pressed for a plebiscite or a declaration similar to 
the British Peace Ballot, but on some simpler line. The ex- 
service men appealed to their comrades to become tireless 
promoters of international reconciliation. The aviators urged 
the internationalization of civil aviation, and the formation of 
an international air force for peace work. The economists 
outlined schemes for improving relationships through redivi- 
sion of essential products, lowering tariffs, etc. Many advo- 
cated fuller adherence to the League of Nations, and more 
faithful execution of the decisions made. 

What part did the Churches’ commission take? It met 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. Henry Atkinson (U. 5. A.) 
and Pastor Jézéquel (France) and consisted of men and wom- 
en from many countries, but unfortunately Anglo-Saxon voices 
were too often heard, and though all was translated into 
French, the contribution from France, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
the East, etc., was too restricted. Owing to a command issued 
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at the last minute by the Belgian Cardinal, there was no 
Roman Catholic attendance, though one woman spoke as a 
Liberal Catholic. Also political difficulties prevented any rep- 
resentation of the German and Italian Churches. 

Some delegates felt that it was not a very brave or original 
commission in facing the deep causes at the root of this crisis 
or proposing anything commensurate with the terrific urgency 
of the hour. Perhaps the physical conditions under which the 
Churches’ commission was held affected its spiritual condition, 
for it was in a hall where it was often forced to wait in silence 
because of the vociferous applause or the booming of a dema- 
gogic voice from one of its neighbor commissions, where plenty 
of radical action was proposed. It is true that many of the 
most ardent Christians in the congress were making their con- 
tribution through other commissions, a very right procedure. 
None could doubt also that the prayers of many, the atmos- 
phere of faith, hope, and perseverance brought by religious 
leaders, were a real element in the success of a congress which 
to some people had seemed almost doomed beforehand to 
failure, owing to the heterogeneous elements of which it was 
composed—and which yet proved truly effective. 
commission 


: HE RESOLUTIONS of the Churches’ 


were as follows: 

“(1) Believing that war is incompatible with the spirit of 
religion, and inconsistent with the teaching of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the commission is convinced that a new and better 
beginning in world affairs is essential. Adjustments in the 
structure and procedure of the League of Nations, however 
useful, cannot by themselves reach down to the roots of the 
present distress. We believe that a solution of the world prob- 
lem is to be sought in the Christian faith, whence comes the 
power to change the motives and direction of personal and 
public activity. 

“(2) To make this effective, a way must be found to 
bring under impartial survey the economic grievances and 
other inequities out of which the anxieties and fears of nations 
grow, and which account in large measure for the fateful race 
in armaments. 

“(3) We urge that the League of Nations, acting in con- 
- junction with those States not included in its membership, 
should convene after due preparation, but at the earliest prac- 
tical date, a world conference on these subjects, open to all 
States. The subjects with which such a conference should deal 
would necessarily include protective tariffs and financial obsta- 
cles to world trade, inability to obtain raw materials and an 
outlet for excess population, and the future administration of 
colonial possessions and mandated territories. We ask that 
the Churches should urge upon their several governments the 
necessity for such a world conference. 

“(4) We earnestly appeal to the respective authorities of 
all religious communities to declare in unmistakable terms that 
they will not countenance nor assist in any way in any war 
in which the government of their country has refused a bona 
fide offer to submit the dispute to arbitration. 

“(5) Further the commission requests the congress to 
appeal to the Churches and all religious organizations to throw 
the weight of their educative influence and of their religious 
inspiration into an active support of the idea that the peoples, 
hy accepting the bond of their fraternal unity, should renounce 
the claim to unrestricted right of action regardless of interna- 
tional obligations. 

(6) The commission asks the congress to communicate 
to the President of the United States its satisfaction in viev- 
of his recent declaration in favor of convening a conference 
of all the nations, to grapple with the causes of war and to 
advance the peace of the world.” 


One of the most dramatic moments of the conference was 
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on the last day when Lord Cecil asked to be allowed to intro- 
duce to the meeting two delegates who had not arrived in 
time to speak for Palestine when each country was called on. 
Then came forward together to the microphone an Arab and 
a Jew, both young men. They were received with tremendous 
applause, as Lord Cecil said they had both taken great trouble 
to be at the congress, and that they wished to stand side by 
side. Then the Jew spoke for both, saying that Palestine had 
too long been a battlefield, and that now Jew and Arab, he 
and his friend, wanted to help to rebuild their country, and to 
go back to propagate the idea of peace. 


—+ 


Pioneering in Christian Social Action 
By Spencer Miller, Jr. 


Consultant on Industrial Relations, National Council 


NE OF THE truly significant experiments in the field 
of Christian social action which have been conducted 
by one of the institutions of our Church in recent years 

was the codperative project carried on between the summer 
school of religion and the western summer school for workers 
during July and August of this year. St. Margaret’s House, 
with its beautiful grounds, adjoining the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, was the sponsor of the former school and 
the host to the latter. 

Here leaders of labor and rank and file members worked 
and ate together with religious leaders for a period of four 
weeks, sharing the common life and discussing problems of 
labor and economics not only from the disciplines of the social 
sciences but from the viewpoint of a Christian sociology. 

The results were as striking as they were unique. Workers 
with little conventional religious enthusiasm came to see Chris- 
tianity as the dynamic of the new social order; religious leaders 
came to view the struggle of labor as one with which any pro- 
gram of Christian social action would have to be vitally con- 
cerned. St. Margaret’s House became a place, in a word, where 
the cause of the Carpenter and the cause of labor were brought 
much closer together—where indeed faith and works were 
resolved into a single affirmation. 

Nor was this coéperative venture without its opportunity 
to demonstrate the spirit of sacrifice which is a vital part of 
the Christian experience as it is of the tradition of labor. The 
willing donation of blood by many of the students of all faiths 
and no faiths for transfusions to aid one of the teachers who 
was taken gravely ill after the school began, was as unconscious 
as it was an authentic expression of one of the deepest realities 
of this fellowship of the Church and labor. 

Now that St. Margaret’s House has blazed the way it is 
to be hoped that other institutions of our Church may find 
equally creative ways of serving the labor community in its 
quest to understand the forces both economic and spiritual 
which must shape the society of the future. 


Bue eee 
REWARD 


E BROUGHT the heavy laden rest, 
He guided those who lost the way, 
| He helped the weak to pass the test, 
Fe taught the faithless how to pray, 
He cheered away a weary frown, 
He picked a sparrow from the sod, 
And when he died—I think he found 
A smile upon the face of God. 


IrvinE A. WHEELER. 
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Impossible Theories About Gospel Transmission 


aoe lace. By George M. Lamsa. A. J. Holman Company. 
$2.75. 


R. LAMSA is a member of the ancient “Assyrian” Church 

of Mesopotamia, whose traditional version of the Bible 

is known as the Peshitta. It is customary to speak of its 
language as Syriac; Mr. Lamsa prefers to call it Aramaic, but the 
difference in terminology is of little consequence. This version 
has been in use among the Assyrians for very many centuries, 
and they are persuaded that its Gospels are the original docu- 
ments written by the Evangelists, those found in the Greek New 
Testament being translations made from them. This belief Mr. 
Lamsa shares, and he has set himself to spread his faith by every 
possible means. i 

What are the facts? 

The Syriac Gospels have been studied minutely by specialists 
during the past half-century, every scrap and rag of testimony 
having been assembled and scrutinized. And the result admits of 
no doubt. The Peshitta version, far from being primitive, was 
not made until the fifth century; it is the work of Bishop Rab- 
bulas of Edessa, who around a.p. 430 translated it from Greek 
manuscripts written in Antioch. The proofs of this are manifold. 

In the first place, the text of the Peshitta corresponds through- 
out with the Greek text known as the “receptus,’ so minutely 
that 50 years ago belated upholders of the receptus, such as 
Burgon, used the Peshitta as their palmary argument. But the 
originality of the receptus is now defended by no one. It first 
appeared not far from the year 300 and its editor has been almost 
certainly identified with Lucian of Antioch, who died as a martyr 
in 312. In any case it is the work of a—for those days—learned 
man, who studied many manuscripts and from them produced a 
text that appealed to his fellow Christians as comparatively free 
from difficulties. For one thing, when two Synoptists differed in 
their wording, he altered them into agreement. For another 
thing, when two variant readings in the same passage had good 
support, he would adopt them both into a “conflation.” And so 
on; the facts about the receptus can be read in any work on 
textual criticism. This text was made official in the Church of 
Antioch and from there passed into Constantinople, thus acquir- 
ing prestige and becoming eventually the text normally used in 
Greek-speaking Christianity. Non the less it is artificial and teems 
with inaccuracies, all of which are none the less faithfully repro- 
duced in the Peshitta. 

In the second place, a text of this type is unknown—naturally 
enough—to the earlier Syriac Fathers, especially Aphraates and 
Ephraem; their Gospel citations show that they used a very dif- 
ferent type, often exhibiting readings known to specialists as 
“Western.” 

In the third place, the Syriac Gospel texts used by these early 
Fathers are familiar to all scholars. One version (the Curetonian ) 
was published as long ago as 1858; another (the Sinaitic) was 
given to the world in 1892. Both have been translated into Eng- 
lish and are accessible in any large library. And both were trans- 
lated in the third century from Greek manuscripts. 

In the fourth place, behind these so-called “Old Syriac” ver- 
sions of the third century lies one that is still older, the famous 
Diatessaron of Tatian. This attempted to simplify the Gospels by 
weaving them into one continuous narrative; it has been _recov- 
ered and has been translated into English more than once. Tatian, 
who was himself an Assyrian Christian, produced his “harmony” 
in Rome about the middle of the second century, and he first 
wrote it in Greek and then translated his work into Syriac and 
took the translation home with him. He used this translation in 
his missionary work and by it gave the “Assyrians” their first 
knowledge of the Gospels in their own language. They prized it 
highly, so highly in fact that the Church had grave difficulty 
later on in displacing it by the Gospels themselves. The transla- 
tors of the Old Syriac recognized this popularity by using its 
wording largely, just as the translators of the Authorized Version 
drew largely on the Genevan. And Rabbulas recognized the Old 
Syriac by using its wording largely in the Peshitta, just as the 
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translators of the Revised Version drew on the Authorized. 

In the fifth place, in all the Syriac Gospels there are un- 
idiomatic phrases that no one would think of when writing in 
his own language; “Son of man” is an example. These can be 
explained only by an attempt to render a Greek idiom, which the 
translator perhaps did not fully understand. 

In the sixth place, an immense amount of work has been done 
in reconstructing the Aramaic spoken in Palestine—and more 
particularly in Galilee—in the time of Christ. The sources for 
this are not very numerous—they are chiefly Talmudic—but such 
as they are they have been thoroughly evaluated. And again the 
result admits of no doubt. While often very close indeed to the 
Syriac of the Peshitta, this Aramaic is often perceptibly different. 
For instance, the Aramaic word for Church was not eta but 
kenishta. 

Of none of this research does Mr. Lamsa seem aware; indeed 
in an earlier volume he assures his readers that the Old Syriac 
is nothing else than the Peshitta, so called because it is so old. 
His arguments at bottom are not historical at all but are the 
professions of a devout believer in the traditions of his own 
Church. Just so there have been devout Channel Islanders who 
have maintained that their (French) Prayer Book is the orig- 
inal, which Queen Elizabeth appropriated and had translated 
into English. 

But Mr. Lamsa raises other questions wider than that of 
the Peshitta. In his belief that the Gospels were originally writ- 
ten in Aramaic he has the distinguished support of Dr. Torrey 
of Yale, although Dr. Torrey is naturally too competent a scholar 
to claim that these originals are preserved in the later Syriac. In 
his opinion they have disappeared and can be recovered only by 
retranslation; his Four Gospels is an English translation of an 
Aramaic translation that he has made from the Greek. And as 
regards the Fourth Gospel Mr. Lamsa has the further support 
of two other eminent specialists, Dr. W. A. Montgomery and the 
late Dr. Burney of Oxford. Their arguments have been pub- 
lished for some years and have received careful and respectful 
attention. But these arguments have failed to carry conviction. 
Basically they reduce to the claim that the Greek of the Gospels 
shows Aramaic constructions, which are explicable only as over- 
literal renditions from an Aramaic original. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, none of these experts in Semitics are equally expert in 
Hellenistic Greek; otherwise they would have pressed their con- 
tention less vigorously. For what are claimed to be “Aramaic- 
isms” can be duplicated constantly from contemporary Greek 
sources in which suspicion of Semitic influence cannot arise; these 
un-Hellenic constructions are nothing more or less than the 
“analytic” simplifications that Greek underwent when spoken 
and written by men lacking strict grammatical discipline. And they 
can be duplicated also in other languages. When Dickens makes 
Sarah Gamp say, ‘““Which her name is Betsy Trotwood,” he puts 
into her mouth a perfect Aramaicism; the undeclined relative 
pronoun followed by a genitive personal pronoun to express the 
case. But the immortal Sarah had never heard of Aramaic; nor, 
probably, had her creator. 

Moreover, Dr. Torrey, Dr. Montgomery, and Dr. Burney 
each drew up a list of the Aramaicisms in the Fourth Gospel; 
and yet not one of the phrases on any of these lists is to be found 
on either of the other two. So here not even a prima facie case 
has been established, while on the other side are a long series of 
arguments familiar to Johannine students that make the Ara- 
maic theory just about impossible. And when applied to the 
Synoptic Gospels the difficulties are overwhelming; if anything 
is certain, it is that St. Matthew and St. Luke each used St. Mark 
in Greek. 

Yet none of this is meant to deny that underlying our Gospels 
are sources, oral or written, whose original language was Ara- 
maic. That such sources existed everybody knows and infinitely 
the greatest of them all were the words of our Lord Himself. 
The utmost attention has been given to this fact, which is not in 
the least a recent discovery; one of the best books on the 
subject is still Dalmann’s The Words of Jesus, which was writ- 
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ten back in 1898. Indeed, for the next ten years the Aramaic 
problem threatened to become central in Gospel study, and we 
were given the benefit of the great learning of Julius Wellhausen 
and the careful notes of Hugo Gressmann. Here and there the 
results were highly illuminating, as when Eberhard Nestlé dem- 
onstrated that “idle word” in St. Matthew xii, 36, ought to be 
“slanderous word.” And yet as a whole the yield was disap- 
pointing; it is a peculiar glory of the sayings of Christ that they 
are so direct and simple that translation is almost always easy. 
Specialists, to be sure, learned much that is of interest to spe- 
cialists; for instance, that many of the supposed “Hebraisms” 
in St. Mark are really “Aramaicisms.” But what interests spe- 
cialists has often little importance to the world at large. 

There is one further aspect of Mr. Lamsa’s book about 
which a word must be said; his illustrations of passages in the 
Gospels from the customs of the East. Here he is at his best, 
as he is speaking from direct observation and not from following 
inherited traditions. He writes picturesquely and much that he 
has to say is germane. Yet even here very little that he has to 
say is novel; anyone familiar with good commentaries and good 
“Lives of Christ” will read for pages without meeting something 
that is not in almost all of them. John Lightfoot wrote much 
the same nearly three centuries ago. Edersheim wrote much the 
same more fully some 50 years ago. Moreover, Mr. Lamsa has 
so complicated his illustrations with impossible theories about 
Gospel transmission that no one can be advised to accept his 
statements without verification from other sources. 

Burton Scott Easton. 


ae es 
God in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 


THE CONCEPTION OF GOD IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF AQUINAS. 
By Robert Leet Patterson. Allen & Unwin, London. $5.75. 


CRITICAL understanding of St. Thomas’ philosophical 

theism is Dr. Patterson’s object. He is no neo-scholastic, 
but a penetrating student of scholasticism; incidental remarks 
indicate a background of idealism. What is very valuable in 
this doctoral thesis is the way in which it gets down to the 
details of St. Thomas’ arguments, reproducing them and then 
showing their real meaning (which often is not obvious). St. 
Thomas will give you, say 13 arguments for the divine perfec- 
tion: Dr. Patterson will give them, and also show which are 
mere restatements of others, and what the real issue and the one 
or two real arguments on each side are. Not only the Contra 
Gentiles, but the pertinent philosophical portions of the whole 
corpus of Aquinas’ writings, are drawn upon. In several impor- 
tant points the critic rejects the Thomist conclusions, holding 
especially that “his attempt to harmonize the Aristotelian and 
the Christian conceptions of God breaks down owing to the 
impossibility of reconciling the multiplicity of objects known and 
willed by the Deity with the simplicity of the divine essence.” 
That is, a certain relative multiplicity, or multiplicity of relations, 
in God or of God, must be considered far more thoroughly than 
St. Thomas or anyone else has yet done, before the problem of 
the One and the Many is solved. That is, again, the crucial prob- 
lem in Thomism is the crucial problem of all philosophy of all 
times. MarsuHatt Bowyer Stewart. 


i 2 ES 
The First Chief of the Children’s Bureau 


My Frrenp, Jutta Laturop. By Jane Addams. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


T IS almost needless to say that Miss Addams has given us 

a most appreciative sketch of her life long friend and long 
time associate at Hull House. It is all that, but it is something 
more: it is a picture of a fine cooperation between friends to aid 
the needy in the broadest sense, and to change the standards of 
living for men and women, and especially for children. In one 
sense Miss Lathrop had a varied career; in another it was a 
synthesis of effort, whether in private or public fields. 

In this uplifting story there are many references to our own 
fellow Churchmen, like the late Fr. Huntingdon, Ellen Gates 
Starr, and Vida D. Scudder. This is a good book for all who are 
interested in their fellow men to read. Grace Abbott, who suc- 
ceeded Julia Lathrop as chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
and to whom she was assistant, contributed to that portion of 
her life with which she had been most closely associated. 

Ciinton Rocers Wooprurfr. 
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CHURCHWOMEN TODAY 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


Churchwomen in Brazil 


MOST INTERESTING letter has come to me from 

Mrs. Sarita E. Thomas, the wife of our Bishop in 

Southern Brazil, the Rt. Rev. William M. M. Thomas, 
D.D. Mrs. Thomas reports that St. Margaret’s school, which 
was built with funds from the United Thank Offering given 
in Denver, has been completed after functioning for two years 
in a rented building. “Therefore it was with great joy,” says 
Mrs. Thomas, “that the new building was formally inaugu- 
rated on June 26th.” It is in Pelotas, a town of about 150,000 
people, and the people in general and our Church people in 
particular are rightly proud of St. Margaret’s. The governor 
of the state named a representative, and the city government, 
the army, all clubs, and nearly every institution of importance 
also sent representatives. The building is very fine and complete 
in equipment and, under Mrs. Sergel’s able management, 
should soon be doing for our girls what the Southern Cross 
School has done for our boys. 

For several years our Churchwomen have been using what 
is called a Padrao de Excellencia or Pattern of Excellence to 
help them to greater efforts and it seems to have helped a great 
deal. There are 12 ideals to which the various organizations 
adhere: (1) Hold at least 12 meetings during the year; (2) 
Secure one new member for each ten; (3) An attendance of 
at least half the active members each month; (4) Payment of 
three-quarters of the dues; (5) A tenth of all receipts to go to 
missions; (6) A Bible class or class in Sunday school for 
women; (7) A class for mission study each month; (8) Use 
of the Blue Box for the United Thank Offering; (9) Hold a 
festival for the benefit of the orphanage each year; (10) At 
least a quarter of the members subscribers to a Church paper; 
(11) Send a delegate to diocesan meetings; (12) Observe a 
week of prayer.—A series of ideals which we might well 
adjust and observe at home. 


“Our orphanage was opened last February,’ Mrs. Thomas 
writes, “and is entirely a national effort. The women are 
helping in various ways, forming groups to make bed linen 
and clothing for children. 

“To me one of the most interesting developments is the 
government decree permitting religious education in the public 
schools. Any religious body which has a sufficient number of 
children in a school to make it feasible may have time allotted 
for classes on religion. In one case I know the Rev. do Mario 
Weber has classes in three schools and in addition a group of 
young girls go with him to play and to teach the children to 
sing, 

“Another group of women visit the charity wards in a big 
hospital. ( 

“The Blue Boxes are increasingly used by all our Auxiliary 
branches. One member told me that the praying of a prayer 
for herself and others every time she dropped a coin had been 
an immense help to her in her spiritual life.” 

‘Thus we find the work of the Churchwoman in far-away 
Brazil is not so very different from that which we do at home, 
and their plans and ideals are very similar to ours. We are very 
grateful to Mrs. Thomas for telling us about them. 

fe eee 

WE ARE OFTEN comforted, not by changing the circumstances 

of our lives, but by changing our attitude toward them. 


—Exchange. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


To View Church and 


American Council Discusses Final 
Plans for World Conference on 
Life and Work 


RINCETON, N. J.—Final plans for 

the second World Conference on Life 

and Work, to be held at Oxford, 
England, next July, were discussed at a 
meeting of the American Council here Oc- 
tober Ist to 3d. Twenty-five members, rep- 
resenting eight Christian communions, met 
under the chairmanship of Dr. John R. 
Mott. 

The conference next summer will deal 
with the crisis in the relations of Church 
and State, which has become so acute in 
many parts of the world. The vital ques- 
tions of the Christian attitude toward 
Communism and toward war will be 
frankly faced, according to members who 
reported the plans made by the recent 
council meeting in Chamby, Switzerland. 

It was reported that at the Oxford 
conference July 12th to 26th virtually all 
Christian bodies except the Roman Cath- 
olic Church will be represented, including 
the 13 branches of Eastern Orthodoxy. Of 
the 400 delegates, 80 will go from the 
United States. In addition to the official 
delegates delegated by the several 
Churches and denominations, 100 experts 
in various lines—32 of them from this 
country—will be codpted. Moreover each 
group is permitted to send non-voting as- 
sociates to a number equal to the official 
delegates, or 400 in all. There will also be 
a Youth Group from all lands, so that 
the total membership of the conference, 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, will be around 1,000. 

Closely allied to the Conference on 
Life and Work is the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, which will meet in 
August, 1937, in Edinburgh, Scotland. Be- 
tween the two conferences there will be a 
joint reception at Lambeth Palace and a 
great public service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. 

For several years commissions of the 
Life and Work Movement have been pre- 
paring literature on the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the Oxford Conference. Three 
books have already been published: Church, 
Community, and State, by Dr. J. H. Old- 
ham; The Fatherly Rule of God, by Dr. 
Alfred E. Garvie; and Church and State 
on the Continent of Europe, by Dr. Adolf 
Keller. Iwo other books are now on the 
press: Church and State in Contemporary 
America, by Dr. William Adams Brown, 
and Christ’s Way and the World’s, by Dr. 
Henry S. Leiper. Seven other books on 
various phases of the subject are under 
way by leading Christian scholars in 
Europe and America. 

The Episcopal Church was represented 

(Continued on page 409) 
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Dean Bulgakov Arrives in 


America on Speaking Tour 


New York—The Very Rev. Sergius 
Bulgakov, Dean of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Theological Academy at 93 Rue 
de Crimée, Paris, has arrived in Amer- 
ica to deliver a series of sermons, ad- 
dresses, and lectures up through and 
including All Saints’ ‘Day. 

His trip will include the following 
parishes and institutions: St. Michael 
and All Angels, and Emmanuel, Balti- 
more; a sermon and two public ad- 
dre at St. Mary the Virgin, New 
York; sermons at Trinity, the General 
Theological Seminary, and the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New York; 
at the Advent, Boston, and at Christ 
Church, Cambridge. 


Three Archdeaconries Observe 
Bishop Manning’s Anniversary 


New York—The archdeaconries of 
Dutchess, Hudson, and Ramapo of the 


| diocese of New York celebrated on Octo- 


ber Ist the 15th anniversary of Bishop 
Manning’s consecration and his 70th 


| birthday. It will be recalled that the dio- 


| cese as a whole held such a celebration in 


May, at the time of the diocesan conven- 
tion. , 

The festival of the three archdeaconries 
was held at Wiltwick, West Park. There 
was a service at 12: 30, at which the Bishop 
spoke. This was followed by a luncheon 
and a reception for the Bishop and Mrs. 
Manning, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the three archdea- 
conries. Large numbers, from all parts of 
the region, were present. 


————— 


Bishop Rhinelander Donates 
Altar for New CMH Chapel 


PHILADELPHIA—The room set aside 
for a chapel in the new headquarters build- 
ing of the Church Mission of Help at 
2139 Locust street is now being furnished. 


Bishop Rhinelander, warden of the Col- 


| lege of Preachers, has donated the Altar. 


The work of the CMH has always 


| been greatly helped by Bishop Rhinelander, 


and this gift of his is a token of his con- 
tinuing interest and zeal for what this 
important agency is trying to accomplish. 


To Elect New W. Mass. 


Diocesan October 21st 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A special con- 
vention of the diocese of Western Mas- 
sachusetts to elect a successor to Bishop 


Davies, who died on August 25th, will 
be held in Christ Church Cathedral here 


on October 2\st. ; 
A previous date for the meeting of 


September 30th, has 


the convention, 
been canceled. 
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Consecrate New 
Quincy Diocesan 


_Many Bishops Join in Ceremony 


at Peoria Church; Fr. Newbery 
Gives Radio Description 


| Pew Iru.—On September 29th the 


Rey. Dr. William Leopold Essex was 
consecrated Bishop of Quincy, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Peoria, where for 11 years 
he has been rector of the parish and a 


| leader in the religious life of the city. 


It was a beautiful autumn day, and 
communicants from all the parishes and 
missions of the diocese, many bishops of 
the midwest, many priests from neighbor- 
ing dioceses, and all of the diocesan clergy 
gathered in St. Paul’s Church. With all 
trafic stopped, the procession passed from 
the parish rooms out of doors to the main 
entrance of the church, over which hung 
a large, colored seal of the diocese of 
Quincy. 

The consecrator was the Presiding 
Bishop of the Church, and the co-conse- 
crators, Bishop Gray of Northern Indiana 
and Bishop Stewart of Chicago. Bishop 
White of Springfield and Bishop Wilson 
of Eau Claire were the presenting bishops. 
The Epistle was read by Bishop Scarlett of 
Missouri, the Gospel by Bishop Longley 
of Iowa, Bishop Francis of Indianapolis 
preached the sermon, and Bishop Ivins of 
Milwaukee read the Litany. Other Bishops 
present were Bishops Spencer of West 
Missouri, Sturtevant of Fond du Lae, 
who read the consents of the bishops, and 
Whittemore, coadjutor of Western Mich- 
igan. The Bishops of Springfield, Eau 
Claire, Iowa, Indianapolis, and Milwau- 


| kee, joined the consecrators in the Laying 


on of Hands. 

The attending presbyters were the Rev. 
Thomas Ayers Sparks of New York City 
and the Rev. R. Everett Carr of St. Peter’s 


| Church, Chicago. The Rev. Alfred New- 


bery acted as deputy registrar. The cer- 


| tificate of election was read by the Rev. 


Frederick C. Price, secretary of the dio- 
cese, the canonical testimonials by the Rev. 
John Kenneth Putt, president of the 
standing committee. The senior priest of 


| the diocese, the Rev. Herbert Alden Bur- 


gess, read the certificates of ordination, and 
the consents of the standing committees 
were read by the Very Rev. Carl A. G. 
Heiligstedt, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Quincy. 

The entire service was broadcast over 
station WMBD, and the Rev. Alfred New- 
bery gave a clear and reverent description 
which was gladly heard by many who 
could not be accommodated in the church, 
because of its limited seating capacity. 

Bishop Francis preached from the text, 
“He gave some, Apostles; some, prophets ; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors, 
and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
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Final Plans for 
e 9 e 
Bishops’ Meeting 
Discussions on Peace, Emphasis on 
Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral 
to Feature Chicago Conference 
@ currently paramount subject of 
world peace with a possible sugges- 


tion of a world conference on peace; re- 
statement of the famous Chicago-Lambeth 


HICAGO—Extended discussions on the 


quadrilateral; and a coming together of | 


one of the largest assemblages of Anglican 
bishops in the history of the West—these 


are expected to be features of the meeting | 


of the House of Bishops and Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference which opens in Chicago 
Monday, October 12th, to continue 
through the following Sunday, October 
18th. 

More than 100 bishops have declared 
their intention of attending the sessions 
which will commemorate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the quadrilateral. 

The first three days of the meetings 
will be devoted to the annual session of 
the House of Bishops of the Church in the 
United States. The program of the Church 
for 1937 and elections of missionary bish- 
ops are among the foremost tasks before 
the house. The election of bishops will 
occur Thursday morning, October 15th. 

The last three days of the conference 
will be devoted to informal discussions on 
the problem of peace and on common mis- 
sionary problems of the Western Hem- 
isphere. Church unity also will be before 
these sessions. 


QUIET HOUR TO BEGIN PROGRAM 


A quiet hour at St. Mark’s Church, 
Evanston, at 4:30 on October 12th will 
mark the opening of the House of Bishops’ 
program. Tuesday, October 13th, business 
sessions will get under way at St. Luke’s 
ProCathedral, Evanston, where most of 
the meetings will be held. Business sessions 
likewise will continue on the 14th. 

The Western Hemisphere and World 
Peace will be the subject of the first gen- 
eral discussion on October 15th. The chair- 
man will be the Rt. Rev. Dr. James De- 
Wolf Perry, Presiding Bishop. Participat- 
ing in this session as speakers will be the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. John C. Farthing, Bishop of 
Montreal, and Bishop Freeman of Wash- 
ington. On the 15th will come the con- 
ference banquet, given by the Church Club 
of Chicago at the Hotel Sherman. Speakers 
are to be the Primate of Canada, the 
Primate of the West Indies, and the Pre- 
siding Bishop. The Bishop of Chicago will 
preside. 

World peace again will occupy the con- 
ference on the 16th, with the Primate of 
Canada as chairman and the Bishop of 
Algoma and the Bishop of Albany as the 
speakers. 


TO VIEW MISSION PROBLEMS 


More distinctly Church problems will 
_be discussed that afternoon, the subject 
being The Western Hemisphere and Mis- 
sions. Bishop Cook, president of the Na- 
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Kentucky Convention to 
Meet Again October 29th 


LoutsviLtE, Ky.—The convention 
of the diocese of Kentucky, adjourned 
since January, will meet again in the 
Cathedral House on October 29th to 


pass on the new canons of the diocese 
and set up machinery for a new method 
of carrying on diocesan business. 

Since this is a continuation of the 
annual convention, the delegates elected 
for that meeting will retain their seats 
and new business may come before it. 


tional Council, will preside at this session 
and the Bishop of Kootenay and the Bishop 
of Virginia will speak. 

The concluding session of the conter- 
ence proper will take place on October 
17th, with Bishop Perry in the chair and 
the Archbishop of the West Indies, the 
Bishop of New Westminster, and the 
Bishop of California as speakers. 

Sunday, October 18th, will be a festi- 
val day. It will open with a national radio 
broadcast over the Columbia System, Chi- 
cago station WBBM being the outlet. 
After this broadcast, the visiting bishops 
will preach at 11 o’clock in various 
churches of the city. It will be the patronal 
festival for St. Luke’s ProCathedral, 
Evanston, where the Bishop of Colorado 
will be the preacher, Bishop Stewart the 
celebrant, and the Presiding Bishop will 
pontificate. The Rev. Dr. Harold L. 
Bowen, rector of St. Mark’s, Evanston, is 
in charge of assigning bishops for preach- 
ing. 


MISSIONARY MASS MEETING 


A fitting climax to the week’s program 
will be a missionary mass meeting in the 
Auditorium ‘Theater, Chicago, seating 
some 4,000 persons. The Chicago choir- 
masters association, under the direction of 
James Millerd of Trinity Church, is pro- 
viding 500 choristers for this service and 
the speakers will be the Primate of Can- 
ada and the Bishop of Alaska. Bishop 
Stewart will preside. The Rev. Irvine 
Goddard, rector, Emmanuel Church, La- 
Grange, is chairman of arrangements for 
the missionary meeting. 

The Primate of Canada likewise will 
speak at the Sunday evening club in Or- 
chestra Hall the evening of October 18th. 
This same club will hear Bishop Clingman 
of Kentucky Sunday evening, October 11th, 
the addresses in each case being broadcast 
over station WGN. Two other radio 
broadcasts have been arranged in connec- 
tion with the conference, both over Chi- 
cago station WGN. Bishop Stewart wili 
give an introductory address over this sta- 
tion Saturday, October 10th, at 12:35 
P.M., and one of the visiting bishops will 
speak at the same hour on October 15th. 

The General Convention of 1886, held 
in Chicago, when the Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral was first declared, will be 
recalled throughout the period of the 
week’s sessions. It has been suggested that 
the conferences of the western bishops be 
made periodic. 

The Very Rev. Gerald G. Moore, Dean 
of St. Luke’s, Evanston, has arranged hos- 
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Three Bishops in 
Chicago Broadcast 


Presiding Bishop, Archbishop of 
West Indies, Primate of Canada 
to Speak on Church of the Air 


HIcAGO—Three voices, representing 
OE: Anglican Communion through- 

out the whole of the western hemi- 
sphere, will provide an unusual radio 
broadcast over station WBBM, Chicago, 
of the Columbia System, on Sunday morn- 
ing, October 18th, at 10 o’clock E. S. T. 
This is in the regular series of the Episco- 
pal Church of the Air broadcasts. The 
speakers will be the Rt. Rev. Dr. James 
DeWolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island 
and Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church; the Most Rev. Dr. Derwyn 
Trevor Owen, Archbishop of Toronto and 
Primate of All Canada; and the Most Rev. 
Dr. Edward Hutson, Archbishop of the 
West Indies. 

The broadcast will be a feature of the 
closing day of the Pan-American Confer- 
ence of Anglican Bishops to be held in 
St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, October 
15th to 18th. As previously announced, this 
gathering will mark the 50th anniversary 
of the Chicago Quadrilateral, the brief 
statement used as a basis for Church unity 
formulated by General Convention in Chi- 
cago in 1886 and later affirmed by the 
Lambeth Conference. More than 50 sta- 
tions relaying the three voices will carry 
the broadcast to Canada, the West Indies, 
and South America. The Presiding Bishop 
will briefly state the occasion of the Pan- 
American Conference, during which the 
Anglican Bishops will discuss problems af- 
fecting missionary work on the western 
hemisphere and the universal problem of 
world peace. Bishop Perry will conduct a 
brief service and music will be furnished 
by voices from the choirmasters’ associa- 
tion of Chicago. 


NEXT THREE BROADCASTS 


The next three broadcasts in the 
Episcopal Church of the Air series are 
scheduled as follows: 

On November 15th, from New York, 
the Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, the Na- 
tional Council’s secretary for college work, 
will discuss Youth and Religion Today. 

On January 3d, from Providence, R. ts 
the Presiding Bishop will deliver a mes- 
sage for the New Year. 

On February 21st, from New York, 
the speaker will be Miss Grace Lindley, 


executive secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 


pitality for all of the visiting bishops. Most 
of them will be housed in private homes 
of Church people on the north shore. The 
Very Rev. Dr. Frederick C. Grant, Dean 
of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
is chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements. 
Messages to the conferences have 

sent by the Archbishop of Concer 
Archbishop of York, and the President of 
the United States. 
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Patriarch Donates 
Icon to Cathedral 


Head of Orthodox Church Honors | 


New York Cathedral With Gift of 
Painting of St. John the Divine 


EW YoRK—Bishop Manning of New 
York has been officially notified by 
His Grace’ Athenagoras, Arch- 
bishop of the Greek Church in North and 
South America and personal representative 


of the Patriarch in this country, that His 
Holiness Benjamin I, the Ecumenical Pa- 


| sympathetic interest in people, his quick un- | 


triarch, has sent a magnificent icon of St. | 
John the Divine as a gift to the cathedral. | 


The icon, which is of large size, was 
made and painted for the cathedral at the 


Patriarch’s request, by the monks of Mount | 


Athos. The work was begun three years 
ago under the former Patriarch, His Holi- 


ness Photios II, and has now been com- | 


pleted and sent as a gift of the present 
Patriarch, His Holiness Benjamin I. 

With the icon, Archbishop Athenagoras 
has received a painting of St. Paul preach- 
ing in Athens, to be presented as a personal 
gift to Bishop Manning from His Grace 
Chrysostom, Archbishop of Athens and 
Metropolitan of Greece. 

The gifts will be presented by Arch- 
bishop Athenagoras at a special service in 
the cathedral on October 21, at 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon. The Archbishop will 
bring his clergy and choir to the cathedral, 
and the service will be sung by the choir 
of the Greek Cathedral and the choir of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

Addresses will be made by Archbishop 


Athenagoras and Bishop Manning. Great | 


numbers of the clergy of both Churches 


will be present and in the vested procession. — 


bee) tie 
Philippine Nurse Killed in 
Raid to Capture Moro Outlaw 


Mania, P. I.—Pinuka Randa, daugh- 
ter of a Moro Datu, and graduate nurse 
of the class of 1935 at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
was killed among her own people in August 
in the hill country of Lanao in Mindanao, 
She was shot during a raid by soldiers 
attempting to capture a Moro outlaw. 

While at St. Luke’s, Miss Randa made 
a splendid record as student nurse, and 
her work as public health nurse among the 
Moros in the southland had received favor- 
able recognition. 


ee ee 
Salina Clergy Retreat 


ExtitswortH, Kans.—Clergy of the dis- 
trict of Salina met in a three-day retreat 


at Holy Apostles’ Church, Ellsworth, the | 


Rev. Victor Menard, rector, early in Sep- 
tember. 

The clergy were housed in the rectory 
of Fr. Menard, and the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary provided meals in the parish house. 
The daily program included the Mass, 
Adoration, three meditations, intercessions, 
the Prayer Book offices, and the little 
offices. The Rev. Carl Lemm-Marugg of 


the GTS Associate Mission at Hays was 


conductor. 
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Council Expresses Grief 
at Death of Bishop Lloyd 


in Statement at Meeting 


New YorK—Terming Bishop Lloyd 
“one of the most notable missionary lead- 
ers of this age,” the National Council at 
the September 23d session recorded its 
griet at his death in the following words: 

“The death of Bishop Lloyd has removed 
from the Church Militant one of the most 
notable missionary leaders of this age. Un- 
der his inspiring leadership the Church in 
the United States entered upon what may be 
truly called-a new era of missionary interest 
and activity. His charm of personality, his 


derstanding of their problems and aspira- 
tions won for him the love and trust of mis- 
sionaries in the field. His unclouded faith, his 
absolute consecration of himself to the will 
of God, his conviction that God’s will was 
revealed in Christ’s command to preach the 
Gospel to every nation, aroused a deep sense 
of missionary responsibility in the Church at 
home. Those who were associated with 
Bishop Lloyd in the promotion and manage- 
ment of our missionary work will always 
remember him with affection and still feel 
the influence of his evangelistic enthusiasm. 
We thank God for the example of his life 
and the contribution that he made to the 
missionary work of the Church. 


a oe 
Plans for Sewanee Described 
by Chancelor at Conference 


GRAND View, Ata—New plans for 
carrying out old traditions of the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee were de- 
scribed by its new chancelor, Bishop 
Bratton of Mississippi, at the clergy con- 
ference of the diocese of Alabama, held 
here September 22d to 25th. 

Other topics of discussion at the con- 
ference were: How the vestry may share 
in the spiritual development of the parish; 
Our Part in the National Preaching Mis- 
sion; the revised diocesan canons; and 
means for increasing the value of the Lay- 
men’s League. Bishop McDowell of Ala- 
bama reported greatly improved morale 
throughout the diocese. He gave high 
praise to the work of the Church Army 
under Capt. L. C. Conder. 


a se 
Georgia Bishops Return 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Bishop Reese of 
Georgia has returned home after spending 
two months at Flat Rock, N. C. Bishop 
Barnwell, the coadjutor, and Mrs. Barn- 
well have returned from a trip abroad, 
most of which was spent in England. 


CMH to Take Action on 
Fr. Pepper’s Appointment 


New YorK—Action upon the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Almon R. Pep- 
per as executive secretary of the 
National Council’s Department of 
Christian Social Service is expected of 
the Church Mission of Help board at 
its meeting October 19th. 

Fr. Pepper, who is already executive 
secretary of the CMH, was appointed 
to the Council post on a part-time basis, 
subject to the approval of the CMH. 
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Methodist Group 
Defends Sacrament 


Sacrificial and Memorial Aspects of 
Lord’s Supper Must Both Be 
Stressed, Says Fellowship 


By Gerorce Parsons 


onpDoN—The recently formed Metho- 
[° dist Sacramental Fellowship is caus- 
ing misgivings in the minds of some 
Methodists, and the old-time cry of “No 
Popery!” has again been raised. The com- 
mittee of the Fellowship has issued a man- 
ifesto in which it states that the members, 
convinced Methodists, are genuinely con- 
cerned at what they conceive to be a fall- 
ing away from the doctrines of the Evan- 
gelical revival. The complaint is made 
that the appeal nowadays is “to follow 
Christ, without a clear statement of who 
Christ is and what He has done.” The In- 
carnation, Atonement, Resurrection, are 
“treated as accessories, and not as essen- 
tials.” The second aim of the Fellowship 
is described as “Centrality of Holy Com- 
munion.” The manifesto quotes, in support 
of the movement, Wesley’s sermon on the 
Means of Grace, and observes that it is 
“against the extreme Protestant concep- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper as merely a me- 
morial feast,’ as well as opposed to “‘the 
Roman preoccupation with the sacrificial 
aspect.” 


The Church Times, in its comment on 
the manifesto, says: “The attitude of the 
Methodist Sacramental Fellowship toward 
ceremonial is indicative of the spirit which 
has for some time been animating those 
Methodists who desire to adhere more close- 
ly to the ideals and principles of their 
founder. The Fellowship favors the use of 
lighted candles and the sign of the cross at 
the Communion service. ‘The sign of the 
Cross made by the minister,’ states the man- 
ifesto, ‘means just the same as the sign of the 
Cross when it appears in stone, in wood, in 
brass, in gilt, in thousands of Methodist 
churches.’ Candles appear to the Fellowship 
quite as fitting as flowers. The main point 
is that no reasons have been given against 
such symbols, ‘except the quite inadequate 
one that they are used by Romanists.’ Meth- 
odist amalgamations have tended to swamp 
the stricter adherents of the connection with 
a host of exponents of vague ethical teach- 
ing which masquerades as religion. The re- 
volt is not unexpected, and it is certainly 
timely.” 


TROUBLE AT ST. HILARY’S 


More trouble appears to be brewing at 
St. Hilary’s Cornwall, following Fr. 
Walke’s resignation. The extreme Prot- 
estant faction in the diocese is discontented 
because of the appointment by the Dean 
and chapter of Truro of the Rev. C. G. 
Roffe-Silvester, parish priest of St. Agnes, 
to the living. The Rev. Mr. Roffe-Silvester 
is a definite Catholic, and has done splen- 
did work at St. Agnes. Protestant agitators 
held a public meeting at Penzance to pro- 
test against the appointment, and to pass 
a resolution asking the Bishop to use his 
influence to secure the appointment to St. 
Hilary of “a clergyman who will provide 

(Continued on page 412) 
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Many Anniversaries 
on St. Luke’s Day 


Several Pennsylvania Parishes to 
Observe Patronal Festival With 


Special Services 


October 18th, this year will be the 

occasion for the celebration of special 
anniversaries by several parishes in the dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, notably St. Luke’s, 
Germantown, St. Luke’s, Bustleton, and 
St. Luke’s, Elkins Park. 

The Germantown parish, of which the 
Rev. Wallace Conkling is rector, will cel- 
ebrate its 125th anniversary. On St. Luke’s 
day the Masses at 7 and 8 o'clock will be 
devoted to a corporate Communion for the 
members of the parish, and there will be a 
solemn Eucharist service at 11 o'clock. 
Plans are being made to hold a great mis- 
sionary dinner for women during the week. 
On the octave of St. Luke, October 25th, 
the celebration will be climaxed with a 
solemn procession and Eucharist at 11 
o'clock. 

St. Luke’s, Elkins Park, plans to mark 
its 75th anniversary this year by a mate- 
rial increase to the endowment. The goal 
set is $75,000. This great parish, possessing 
its own radio broadcasting equipment, dur- 
ing its 75 years of life has given for pur- 
poses outside itself more than $836,000, 
while it has spent on itself $929,000. 

The Bustleton parish will also cele- 
brate its 75th anniversary. The 11 o'clock 
service on St. Luke’s day will be devoted 
to a corporate Communion of the parish; 
the evening service will be known as Com- 
munity Night, and music will be given by 
the Somerton Glee Club of which the rec- 
tor of the parish, the Rev. John W. Norris, 
is director. On Wednesday night in the 
octave will be held a ball in costumes of 
1861, and on Friday night there will be a 
parish dinner. The Bishop will be present 
on the 25th to administer Confirmation. 


> 


Procerer ise ais Feast of St. Luke, 


Consecrate New 
Quincy Diocesan 
(Continued from page 403)———' 


saints, for the work of the ministry, and 
for the edifying of the Body of Christ.” 


“God has never left Himself without wit- 
nesses and messengers,’ the preacher de- 
clared. “That has been true from the earliest 
days’ when He sent His Son. He sent forth 
His disciples and gave them the commission 
and pledge of His abiding presence. These 
facts explain and illuminate the service in 
which we are engaged. We shall miss the 
significance of the service if we think it an 
ecclesiastical ceremony. Back of everything 
said and done here, stands Christ. The words 
to be uttered are echoes of Christ’s words. 
The acts to be done are His. 

“Tt is the faith in Christ that makes us 
proclaim ourselves stewards of the mysteries 
of God. We make claim to be Christ’s mes- 
sengers in the midst of a time of fears. Soci- 
ety apart from God has gone mad. 

“Europe is on the verge of war. Our own 
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country is manufacturing armaments, and 


crime is increasing. 


SCORES INDIFFERENCE 


“New gods are being created and a con- 
sistent effort is being made to drive God out 
of our life. The full meaning of Christ’s mis- 
sion is being lost. But the most disturbing 
influence of all is the apathy and indifference 
of Christian forces. 

“Tt is in the midst of this darkness that 
we have to proclaim Christ to the world, and 
to send forth another ambassador. This is the 
answer we give to the doubts and fears of the 
faint-hearted. God is! Jesus Christ is not 
dead, but lives! We are here to ordain and 
consecrate a bishop, but not a bishop of the 
diocese of Quincy, not a bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, but a bishop in the 
Church of God. ... 

“The Church needs leaders, else we would 
not be setting one aside today. But it must 
have followers as well. Too often this is not 
considered by the vestries of our churches.” 


Turning to the Bishop Elect, Bishop 
Francis continued: 

“My brother, you are called to the highest 
and greatest service in which a man can be 


engaged. You must serve in a difficult field. 
We are misunderstood, misrepresented, and 


largely distrusted. We are a small body, but 
this should not discourage us, but challenge 
us to our ministry. 

“The Church has a contribution to make 
to a divided Christendom; it is a rallying 
point for unity and an ideal of worship. It 
administers and holds as a sacred trust the 
Sacraments of the Gospel. It stands for the 
truth revealed in Holy Scripture, tested by 
the Holy Spirit of God. Confident and humble 
we undertake our task—not counting the cost, 
but in the knowledge that He will be with 
us forever.” 


Others taking part in the service were the Rev. 
Kenneth A. Morford, thurifer; the Rev. Channing 
Folsom Savage, master of ceremonies; the Rev. 
George DeH. Franklin, assistant master. of cere- 
monies; the Rev. John S. Neal, the Rev. E. W. M. 
Johnson, the Rev. Arthur B. Cope, and William 
L, Hssex, | Jin, crucifers, “The Rev. Charles A. 
Abele and the Rey. Dr. George T. Lawton served 
the Presiding Bishop at the Altar, and the chap- 
lain to Bishop Perry was the Rey. Frederick F. 
Nason, rector of Grace Church, Hartford, Conn. 


Following the service of consecration 
a luncheon was served in the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, where the new Bishop and 
Mrs. Essex received the felicitations of 
their many friends. William G. Russell, 


junior warden of St. Paul’s, acted as 
toastmaster. 
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Dr. Eddy Announces 
Changes at Hobart 


Four-Year Citizenship Course Is 
Described in Inaugural Speech; 
Religion Stressed 


ENEVA, N. Y.—A four-year course 
in responsible citizenship as a re- 


quirement for the bachelor’s degree | 
was announced at Hobart and William | 
Smith Colleges October 2d by Dr. Wil- | 


liam Alfred Eddy, president of the col- 
leges, in his inaugural address. A radical 
departure in higher education, 


ment has been set up in any college, the 


new course will come to a climax in senior | 


year when all students will concentrate on 
the operation of American government to- 
day. The requirement, effective with this 
year’s freshman classes, is planned to pre- 
pare graduates for intelligent participation 
and active leadership in local affairs. 


Announcement was made by President | 


Eddy before an Inauguration Day audience 
of 2,000 people, including representatives 


of more than 150 colleges and universities, | 


learned societies, and the judiciary of the 


state of New York. Forty college pres- | 


idents, headed by Harold Willis Dodds, 
president of Princeton University, who de- 
livered the induction address, were present. 

In a declaration of purpose, Dr. Eddy 
said: . 

“We believe that the worth of the State, 
in the long run, is the worth of the individ- 
uals composing it: that irresponsible citizens 


cannot hope to set up a responsible govern- 
ment, that dishonest individuals cannot ex- | 


pect honest public finance; that jingoistic 
and bellicose peoples cannot operate a pacific 
League of Nations; and that aloof, fastidious 
scholars will not turn into alumni impas- 
sioned for social justice. . 

“The theory that a liberal education will 
automatically make a citizen responsible is 
attractive, but untrue. The truth is that a 
student is infected by the enthusiasms of his 
campus, whatever they may be. Football, 
science, literature, or art claim his interest 
his life long; but where Main Street and 


the Town Hall are treated as beneath the | 


scholar’s contempt, the alumnus is, not un- 
naturally, equally prone to carry that con- 
tempt to the grave. We arouse interest in 
science, not on the football field, but in the 
laboratory, and we may now attempt the 


same direct approach to social responsibility. | 
. . . We must as teachers bring scholarship | 


off the shelf and into the market place.” 


President Eddy said he believed it a | 


criminal indictment against the college to- 
day that thousands of college seniors have 
no idea of what they have been preparing 
for, even if jobs were hanging from every 
tree. 

“Four years of privileged education,” 


he said, “and no clue as to whether they | 


ought to be poets or pawnbrokers!” Ho- 
bart’s president assigned the major guilt 
in this situation directly to the colleges 
who have failed to learn the individuality 
of the students in their charge, and who 
have failed to assist the student to dis- 
cover his purpose in life. 


“The discovery of purpose by the indi- 


| and be- | 
lieved to be the first time such a require- | 
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Forest Fire Devastates 
Newly Reopened Mission 


BaNnpvon, Ore.—St. John’s Church, 
Bandon, was destroyed September 26th 
in the forest fire which swept the town. 
Bandon is a mission station which had 


just been reopened after four years of 
activity. 

The Rev. George Turney, formerly 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Manitou, Colo., 
had just arrived the week before to take 
charge of this mission and St. James’, 
Coquille. 


vidual,” Dr, Eddy explained, “is essentially 
a religious adventure, and Hobart is there- 
fore fortunate in her Christian tradition. If 
Hobart’s assets had been limited to her sec- 
ular and material equipment, she would have 
closed her doors long ago, starved by com- 
petition with more affluent rivals. Her reli- 
gious faith renews her youth and spurs her 
on to greater effort. If what I say is true, 
then Hobart should help to scotch the super- 
stition that the influence of religion is to 
make a campus stuffy, conventional, and re- 
spectably dull. On the damnable lie that 
religion is opium the system of Karl Marx 
was founded and has flourished. The truth 
is that Christianity, when taken seriously, 
has proved to be a charge of dynamite, 
shaking smugness, complacency, hypocrisy, 
and social injustice to their foundations. As 
a Church college Hobart will never be a 
drowsy Sunday school nor a dull place in- 
fected with stale piousity. Hobart must be, 
not conservative but radical—not with the 
pinkish radicalism of 1936 but with the spir- 
itual radicalism of aA.p. 36—her first and 
lasting endowment.” 
——_@e———- 


Kaneko Speaks at Dinner 
of Boston Brotherhood 


Boston—lTadao Kaneko, “young ace 
secretary’ of the Japanese branch of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, as Paul 
Rusch terms him, opened his Boston visit 
by addressing the diocesan branch of the 
Brotherhood at a conference supper in the 
crypt of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
on September 30th. Dr. Calvin Gates Page, 
president, presided. The Rev. Dr. James 
Thayer Addison, of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, in introducing Mr. Kaneko, 
spoke of the desirability of a balanced 
ambassadorship, as evinced by Mr. Kaneko 
himself—namely, the sending of mission- 
aries to the foreign field and the welcom- 
ing here of foreign Christians. 

Preaching at noonday in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, and at a Sunday 
morning service in Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, completed Mr. Kaneko’s schedule 
of local speaking engagements. Before 
leaving on October 6th, he had a round of 
appointments with leaders in the Massa- 
chusetts diocese. 

pene 


Flood Proves Blessing for Church 


TarENTUM, Pa.—Even a flood can be 
a blessing. St. Barnabas’ Church, Taren- 
tum, is planning a parish house for the 
future as a result of the flood which so 
seriously damaged the small frame struc- 
ture that repairs seem foolish. For many 
years the Church people there have felt 
that the old parish house was not a bless- 
ing, but the flood did the rest. 
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Activities of Fr. 


Coughlin Denounced 


Leading Romanist Layman Declares 
Radio Priest is Fostering Next 
Anti-Catholic Drive 


T. Louris (NCJC)—Dr. Emmet Kane, 
one of the leading Roman Catholic 
laymen of St. Louis, in a radio ad- 
dress here September 27th criticized Fr. 
Coughlin, Detroit radio priest and head 
of the National Union for Social Justice. 


“I am making this broadcast today be- 
cause I am convinced my duty to my Church 
and to my country demands it,” Dr. Kane 
declared. 

“The undignified, uncharitable, and un- 
priestlike utterances of Fr. Coughlin do an 
injustice to me and to every other American 
Catholic who disagrees with him. I feel that 
Fr. Coughlin is furnishing material for the 
next wave of anti-Catholic bigotry which will 
sweep the country. I am unwilling to remain 
silent any longer and by that silence give 
support to the wide-spread belief that Fr. 
Coughlin speaks with authority for his co- 
religionists when he takes the stump as a 
party politician. 

“My memory takes me back six years; 
each Sunday afternoon I sat at the radio 
spellbound as the gifted pastor of the Shrine 
of the Little Flower preached the gospel of 
charity and love and patriotism. Protestant 
and Catholic, Jew and gentile shared with 
me the thrill of spiritual uplift as Fr. Cough- 
lin told again the story of Bethlehem and 
Gethsemane and Calvary. We heard him 
make the idealism of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton live again. We shared his indignation as 
he defended our soldiers against charges of 
their traducers, and we prayed to God to 
keep him always as he was, when he glori- 
fied the mother of each of us on Mother’s 
IDE 6 oc 

“On March 12, 1935, we hear Fr. Cough- 
lin boast he was the author of the slogan, 
‘Roosevelt or Ruin.’ He referred to Roosevelt 
as ‘Our Beloved President,’ as ‘a magnificent 
leader,’ he proclaimed himself the advocate 
of ‘the President’s magnificent message to 
Congress,’ and said, ‘I support him today, 
and will support him tomorrow because we 
are neither going back to the individualism of 
the past nor are we going forward to the 
Communism of the future.’ 

“We no longer hear the voice of Fr. 
Coughlin in praise of our ‘beloved Presi- 
dent.’ Is the answer to our question, ‘What 
has brought about the change?’ to be found 
in the statement of Bishop Gallagher that 
‘Fr. Coughlin could not control Roosevelt, 
but thought he could control Lemke’? This 
same Fr. Coughlin today says of this same 
‘beloved President’ that he is anti-God. What 
more terrible calumny could priest or lay- 
man lodge against a fellow-man?... 

“T am only one Catholic, but I know I 
speak for millions when I apologize for this 
awful charge which has fallen from the lips 
of one of our priests.” 


—_@—_ 


New Cemetery for Salina Church 


Hays, Kans.—A cemetery was 
blessed and dedicated at St. Andrew’s 
Church near Hays, September 22d, at the 
occasion of the first burial, that of Orville 
Dewey McIntosh, two-day-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert McIntosh. The church 


was completed and consecrated in 1934. 
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Prepare for 50th 
Anniversary Fete 


Paul Rusch, Japan Brotherhood 


Leader, Describes BSA Plans for | 


Japanese Church’s Celebration 


okyo—The significance and objec- 
tives of the 50th anniversary cele- 


bration of the Nippon Seikokwai 


(Holy Catholic Church of Japan), to be | 


commemorated throughout the nation, be- 
ginning on February 11, 1937, were pre- 
sented to a retreat of Japanese Church 
leaders on September 3d. 

Paul Rusch, executive vice-president of 
the Japanese Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
presented to leaders from the 10 dioceses of 


the Nippon Sei Kokwai and directors of | 


Brotherhood chapters the part the Broth- 
erhood would play in the program. 
THREE PROJECTS ANNOUNCED 


Three definite projects were announced 
by Mr. Rusch, which the Brotherhood 
would start from its own fifth birthday 


celebration on St. Andrew’s Day, Novem- | 


ber 30th, this year: a 10-year campaign to 
win 100,000 new men and young men to 
Christ through baptism and confirmation; 
carrying on the Japanese Forward Move- 
ment throughout 1937; and putting into 
effect more specific policies for the build- 


ing up of lay leadership in the fields of | 


general work and rural work, and in the 
college field. 

The Brotherhood has waged an un- 
relenting fight to stir up groups of devoted 
laymen in the various parishes and mis- 
sions into a forward march in the Church 
and starts have been made this year in 
tackling the rural and educational fields. 
Mr. Rusch pointed out that the task was 


tremendous, especially in the rural villages | 


where there are 9,000 villages with a pop- 
ulation of 30,000,000 yet untouched by 
the Christian message. Nine experimental 
centers in Christian community missions 
will be started in 1937 as a beginning, the 
Brotherhood seeking 500 yen to sponsor 
each of these new experiments. A start was 
made in the field of coérdinating the work 
of the men and women of the Seikokwai 
who are working with students in the 
schools and colleges while Bishop Dallas 
of New Hampshire was a visitor here in 
June. 


MAN POWER NEEDED 


Mr. Rusch declared that the whole 
task facing the Brotherhood and the 
Church in Japan today is to do something 
about building its man-power. One hun- 
dred, thousand new men worshiping in the 
pews of the 271 parishes and missions of 
the Church and put to work winning other 
men to Christ, would mean a force for 
Christ in Japan that nothing could stop, 
it was pointed out. 

Mr. Rusch further outlined the cam- 
paigns now being carried on to build a 
national headquarters house for the 
Brotherhood in Tokyo as a center for the 
national work among men and boys; to 
create a national conference center and 


| 
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Commission Grants Funds 
for Japanese Literature 


CINCcINNATI—Participating in prepar- 
ations for the jubilee in 1937 of the Jap- 
anese Church, the Forward Movement 
Commission is making a grant that will 
provide for publication in Japanese during 
that year of the Forward Movement man- 
ual, Forward—day by day. 

The Forward Movement Commission’s 
executive committee, at its meeting recent- 
ly in New York City, made the appropria- 
tion. 

Requests for an appropriation were 
received from Bishop Reifsnider of North 
Tokyo and Prof. Paul Rusch of St. Paul’s 
University. Translation, printing, and cir- 
culation of the manual is under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Rusch and the Japanese 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


camp which will be made available for the 
whole Church; to raise a small literature 
endowment that would permit the publica- 
tion each year of one definite study book 
keyed into the lives of present day men 
and young men; and finally to secure a 
small general endowment to care for the 
annual taxes and repairs on the national 
house and national conference plant. 

The celebration of the fifth birthday of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew will be 
held, it was announced, in a great evan- 
gelistic service of thanksgiving and rededi- 
cation on November 30th at Waseda Uni- 
versity. The 1936 thank offering of the 
Brotherhood is to be taken at that service 
and will go entirely to the Bishop of Hok- 
kaido for his work among young men in 
that most impoverished of the 10 dioceses 
of the Church in Japan. At this service the 
national chaplain, the Rey. Dr. P. O. 
Yamagata, will lead in the rededication 
vows of the Brotherhood to the rules of 
prayer and service, which all members are 
required to take or lose their membership 
in the order. 


TO PUBLISH CHRISTMAS BOOKLET 


Plans are now under way to publish 
for the first time in Japan, the Japanese 
version of the Children’s Christmas For- 
ward Movement booklet, The Coming of 
the Light. After a survey it is estimated 
that 20,000 copies will be needed for the 
Sunday schools of the Church. The Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew in Japan, which re- 
ceives no subsidy from any Mission Board 
has been seeking special contributions to aid 
in the Forward Movement publications. 
About $350 will be required for 1937, over 


and above what can be raised in Japan. 
Poueve! 


Fr. Kidd Is N. Y. Legion Chaplain 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Rev. Gordon 
L. Kidd, rector of Christ Church, Her- 
kimer, was unanimously elected state 
chaplain of the American Legion in New 
York at its state convention here. Fr. 
Kidd has been chaplain of his post for a 
number of years. 

He has also organized an annual nat- 
uralization class for prospective citizens in 
Herkimer county. 
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Missouri Churchmen Lead 


in Preaching Mission 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
ection of the National Preaching Mission 
inder the auspices of the Federal Council 
§ Churches was held September 20th to 
3d, in the municipal auditorium, with an 
iverage of 14,000 in attendance each night 
it the public meetings. Five two-hour sem- 
nars for ministers were held at Grace and 
toly Trinity Cathedral; three conferences 
or young people, and six two-hour sem- 
nars on various topics were held at the 
1uditorium. 

Details by the local council of 
shurches, of which the Very Rev. Claude 
W. Sprouse, Dean of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, is president, included 
yroadcasts, preliminary promotion of 
yrayer, and planning in which the Cathe- 
jral was a factor, and the follow-up of 
which the local two-week mission starting 
November 15th will be a feature. 

In the absence of Dean Sprouse, at- 
ending the fall session of the National 
Council, of which he is a member repre- 
senting the province of the Southwest, the 
Rev. Willis S. McKelvie, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, chairman of the ex- 
cutive committee of the local council of 
churches, presided at the public meetings. 

The retreat for the clergy of Greater 
Kansas City and vicinity, which preceded 
the Preaching Mission, was held at Grace 


und Holy ‘Trinity Cathedral, Bishop 


Spencer giving the preparatory address. 


To View Church and 


State Relationship 
Continued from page 403 


it the Princeton meeting by Bishops Hob- 
son of Southern Ohio and Stevens of Los 
Angeles, the Rev. Drs. Howard C. Rob- 
xins of General Theological Seminary and 
A. C. Zabriskie of the Virginia Seminary, 
Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of THE 
Livinc CHurcH, and Mrs. Harper Sib- 
ley. Others present were Drs. John R. 
Mott. James C. Baker, A. W. Beavan, 
William Adams Brown, Henry Sloane 
Coffin, James Weldon Johnson, John 
Mackay, Henry P. Van Dusen, John C. 
Bennett, Robert A. Ashworth, Charles 
Vickrey, Samuel M. Cavert, William H. 
Day, Theodore A. Green, William M. 
Hanshalter, Charles S. Macfarland, Henry 
3. Leiper, Lewis S. Mudge, Morgan P. 
Noyes, Milton T. Stauffer, Edward D. 
Kohlstedt, Frederick H. Burnham, and 
John Crosby Brown. 
poe AES 
Indian Monument Dedicated 


New YorK—The Matinecoc monu- 
nent, marking the Indian memorial plot 
of the city of New York, was dedicated in 
Zion churchyard, Douglaston, L. I., New 
York City, on September 27th. The Rev. 
William S. McKinney, priest in charge of 
st. Stephen’s Church, Jamaica, L. I., de- 
ivered an address of welcome to the 
Viatinecoc descendants. 

The monument is the gift of the Little 
Neck-Douglaston division of the Long 
‘sland Tercentenary Committee, R. W. 
Prowse, and Reginald Pelham Bolton. 
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Council of United 
Canada Church Held 


Dominion Protestant Body Urges 
Birth Control, Sterilization, Ordi- 


nation of Women 
() General Council of the United 

Church of Canada, meeting here, 
approved with enthusiasm the report of 
a commission on birth control and steriliza- 
tion which urged the provision of reliable 
guidance in birth control clinics subject to 
strict supervision, and which favored the 
voluntary sterilization of persons whose 
offspring would almost certainly inherit 
mental defects or disease. 

The council also voted to allow the 
ordination of women to the ministry, thus 
bringing to a conclusion several years of 
controversy and debate. This decision 
makes a change in the Basis of Union on 
which the Church was organized 11 years 
ago. 


TTAWA, CANADA (NCJC)—The 


UNION MOVEMENT ENDANGERED 


It is not expected that there will be any 
special eagerness on the part of women to 
| avail themselves of their new privilege. 
A strong plea against this innovation was 
made by elements interested in furthering 
an inchoate movement for union with the 
Church of England in Canada. The feeling 
against the ordination of women is said to 
be very strong in that body. 

After lengthy debate the General 
Council voted not to accept the proposals 
of a strong commission, which had studied 
the situation for many months, asking for 
a radical reduction in the number of theo- 
logical colleges that serve the Church in 
western Canada. The argument brought 
forward for the reduction was a financial 
one, as during recent years these institu- 
tions have been carried on with a very 
much reduced budget. 

The argument that won in the end, 
however, was the conviction that wherever 
possible a theological college should have a 
place on the campus of the arts college. 
The value of such a college, it was claimed, 
had been increased during recent years, 

| when humanism and various types of sec- 
ularism and indifference toward religion 
had been noticeably on the increase among 
young people. 

It was felt that religion should be rep- 
resented before the students by men as 
thoroughly trained in their field as were 
the professors in the regular departments 
of arts institutions. This conviction was 
registered in a very strong and overwhelm- 
ing vote. 


MODERATOR URGES ‘‘EPISCOPACY”’ 


In his address to the General Council, 
the Rey. Dr. Richard Roberts, moderator, 
urged a form of “episcopacy” or superin- 
tendency to supplement the system of pres- 
_bytery under which the Church functions. 
Dr. Roberts also advocated “a return 
| to systematic catechetical instruction” in 
religious education. “In spite of the mod- 
ern contempt for catechisms, I believe in 
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them,” he said. “For what they did for me 
| they can do for any child.” 

On the subject of war, Dr. Roberts 
said: “The time is past for the Church to 
pass general resolutions in disapproval of 
war in the abstract; it should declare that 
to the furtherance of future wars it will 
lend no countenance whatsoever. Yet no 
Church has so far done so. I wonder 
whether it might not be possible to get the 
Churches of Protestant Christendom to 
agree upon common action in this matter. 
... The Church is even yet suffering from 
the effects of its belligerency in the last 
wat. 

ies 
Forward Movement Teams Visit 
Spokane Parishes and Missions 


SPOKANE, Wasu.—FEach parish and 
mission in the missionary district of Spo- 
kane is being visited by a team of one 
clergyman, one layman, and one lay wom- 
an, during the month of October. 

The purpose of the visits is to increase 
interest in the Forward Movement. Dis- 
plays of the entire range of literature 
issued by the Forward Movement are to 
be presented in conjunction with this vis- 
itation effort. 

Arrangements are in the hands of 
Bishop Cross of Spokane. It is hoped that 
the effort can be accomplished in two 
weeks; half being visited in the week of 
October 5th to 9th, and the other half 
being visited in the week of October 26th 
to 30th. 


By Lloyd C. 
Douglas, author yi 
of Green Light’ 
the best selling 
novel of 1935 


ye f/ : 
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LAMBETH SERIES 
BOOKLETS 


10 c3. each, Plus Postage 


THE DESTINY OF THE ANGLI- 
CAN CHURCHES. By the Rt. Rev. 
Edwin J. Palmer, D.D., Assistant 
Bishop in the Diocese of Gloucester. 


A short study of the history, prin- 
ciples, and prospects of the Anglican 
Communion, by the former Bishop of 
Bombay. 


THE FAITH AND WITNESS OF 
THE CHURCH IN THIS GENERA- 
TION, Bye the Rt. sReveatrank) i 
Woods, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 


An attempt to interpret the Agenda 
and the findings of the Lambeth Con- 
ference. The author’s aim has been to 
act as a liaison officer between the 
bishops in the conference and the rank 
and file of the Church outside it. 


LOOKING FORWARD (TOWARDS 
1940). By the Rev. C. E. Raven, D.D., 
Canon of Liverpool. 


The author feels very strongly that 
the Report of the Lambeth Conference 
contains many concepts of religion 
which are logically irreconcilable but 
that, granting this, we may well sur- 
vey the various findings so as to select 
those which most plainly represent the 
vital and progressive elements in our 
Communion and to concentrate atten- 
tion upon them. This he attempts to do. 
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To Present Prospectus of 
Missionary Service Book 
for Approval of Bishops 


Cuicaco—The House of Bishops has 
had a committee working on a missionary 
service book for use in domestic mission 
fields, not as a substitute for the Book of 
Common Prayer but as an introduction to 
it.’ The committee members are the Bishops 
of West Missouri, Spokane, and Nevada, 
and the Bishops coadjutez of Colorado and 
Mississippi, the Bishop of Nevada being 
secretary. They are presenting to the 
House at its Chicago meeting October 
12th to 15th, a preliminary form or pros- 
pectus of the book. Use of the book in any 
diocese or district would require the 
authorization of the bishop. 

Contents of the book include the forms 
of Morning and Evening Prayer, twenty 
psalms, the Order for the Holy Commun- 
ion omitting the text of a few of the priest’s 
sections but indicating where they occur, 
the Order for Baptism and Confirmation 
with similar condensation, the Offices of 
Instruction, and an outline of the Burial 


Office. The book is also to include 115 | 


hymns, chosen, the secretary says, for peo- 
ple with some religious background and for 
people to whom the Christian faith must 
be introduced. 

see 


Southern Ohio Laymen 
to Form Organization 


CINCINNATI—Mobilization of the | 


man-power of the Church in Southern 


Ohio into a permanent organization for | 


more active service has been initiated. 

About 200 laymen at the annual Old 
Barn Club conference at St. Edmund’s 
Home recently enthusiastically expressed 
approval of this step. 

John J. Rowe, Cincinnati banker, was 
elected temporary chairman of a committee 
of 10 members to further plans for organ- 
ization. Other members of the committee 
are Messrs. Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati; 
Ralph Hollenbeck, Springfield; Oscar 
Schoedinger, Columbus; Allan Dickey, 
Bellaire; John R. Johnson, Athens; R. K. 
Landis, Dayton; Alden Graves, Worthing- 
ton; Robert Lucas, Columbus; and Earl 
Sycks, Cincinnati. 

Bishop Penick of North Carolina told 
the laymen of the excellent work done in 
his diocese by the Laymen’s League. 

Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio called 
attention to the fact that there is a larger 
Negro Church membership in Southern 
Ohio, in proportion to population, than in 
many of the Southern dioceses. This fact, 
he said, represents a great opportunity and 
challenge. 

The clergy conference, preceding the 
laymen’s conference, was attended by near- 
ly all the clergy of the diocese. 

Greetings from the Church in Japan 
were brought to the conferences by Tadao 
Kaneko, national secretary of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew in Japan. 

“Ohio is a familiar expression in 
Japan,” he said. “It means ‘Good morn- 
ing.” Mr. Kaneko told of the Forward 
Movement in Japan, and of the Brother- 
hood’s drive to gain 100,000 new followers 
of Christ. 
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Elect Trustees for 
Negroes’ Institute 


Bishop Cook, Mrs. E. N. May, and 
L. M. Williams Chosen; Better 
Financial Condition Reported 


EW YORK—Three new trustees were 
N ctecees at the September meeting 

of the American Church Institute 
for Negroes: Bishop Cook of Delaware, 
president of the National Council, suc- 
ceeds Bishop Lloyd, whose death took from 
the Institute one of its oldest friends. Mrs. 
Ernest N. May of Wilmington, Del., is 
the first woman on the board. Her father 
is Irenee du Pont. Langbourne M. Wil- 
liams, formerly of Richmond, Va., now 
president of the Freeport-Texas Corpora- 
tion, is also a new trustee. 

Although the past year has been the 
hardest ever known, financially, among the 
schools of the Institute, the director, the 
Rev. Dr. Robert W. Patton, reports that 
for the first time since the depression be- 
gan, contributions which have been steadily 
decreasing have taken an upward turn; 
exclusive of grants and regular appropria- 
tions, gifts from outside sources totaled 
approximately $20,000 more than in the 
previous year. 

A comprehensive plan of improvement 
and development for all the nine schools of 
the Institute was just about to be under- 
taken when the depression came and it was 
decided to concentrate on the three largest 
industrial schools, Fort Valley, Voorhees, 
and St. Paul’s. As a result, three smaller 
schools, Okolona in Mississippi, Gailor, 
the former Hoffman St. Mary’s in Mason, 
Tenn., and Gaudet in New Orleans, 
smallest of the nine, have had little done 
to them and it is now hoped that various 
much needed improvements may be made 
in them in the coming year. 

Down Where the Need is Greatest is 
the title given to a 48-page booklet just 
published describing the nine schools which 
together make the largest privately sup- 
ported unit of educational work among 
Negroes in the United States. The head- 
quarters of the Institute is at 281 Fourth 
avenue, New York. 


No Seminaries in Mexico, Report 


WasHINcTon (NCJC)—None of the 
33 dioceses of Mexico has a seminary for 
the preparation of young men for the 
priesthood, according to word received by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
from Mexico City. 

All of the priest-training institutions 
have been closed and the property has been 
confiscated, it is stated. Furthermore, the 
law prohibits the establishment of new 
seminaries. The only alternative is for 
small groups of students to study together. 
Even this type of activity leads to perse- 
cution and fines. The lack of libraries for 
study, of grounds for recreation and med- 
itation, and of instruction, is proving an 
almost insurmountable handicap for those 
who wish to enter the priesthood, accord- 
ing to reports received. 
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wlaimeracitismis 
Based on Religion 


Former Trotskyite Leader Asserts 
Only Hope Lies in Religion, at 


ary =) 
Pacifist Conference 
B “American pacifism will be effective 

only so long as it keeps its roots 
deep in religion” was the consensus of the 
addresses delivered at the first National 
Conference on Pacifism and Religion, 
which closed September 27th at Northover 
Camp here. The conference, which was 


OUND Brook, N. J. (NCJC)—That 


held in connection with the annual meeting | 
ot the Fellowship of Reconciliation, an in- | 
ternational pacifist organization having its | 
American headquarters in New York, was | 


attended by 200 leaders in the fields of 
religion and education. 

One of the most dramatic features of 
the conference was an address by A. J. 
Muste, formerly head of the radical Con- 
ference for Progressive Labor Action, and 
a leader in the Trotsky faction of the 
Communist movement in the United States. 
Just returned from a three-months’ stay in 
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Patterson School Commences 


New Year with New Principal | 


Lecerwoop, N. C.—With the opening 
of Patterson School here for another year 
on September 8th, George F. Wiese of 
the Church Army begins his duties as 
principal. 

Patterson an agricultural 


School is 


school for boys, established in 1909 on the | 


estate of S. S. Patterson in Happy Valley, 
given. over by him to the Western North 
Carolina diocese, then a missionary dis- 
trict, for purposes of the school. 

Under the Rev. Hugh A. Dobbin, who 
lately resigned as headmaster after 
years of service, the school has had a fine 


23 | 


record of usefulness. Under the new prin- | 
cipal only high school subjects will be | 
taught, boys of the lower grades attending | 


a near-by county school. Alvin Fowler of 
Taylor, S. C., is the new agricultural and 
shop instructor. Each boy works out his 
own project on the farm. 


their numerous resolutions for peace by 
budgetary appropriations for peace educa- 
tion and peace organization. 


“This business of passing resounding res- 


olutions and then refusing to appropriate as 


Europe, during which he talked with in- | 


ternational figures in the Communist and 


labor movements, Mr. Muste completely | 


repudiated his former advocacy of vio- 
lence as a method of social change, and 
declared for the necessity of religion. 


“Europe is headed for chaos,” he said. 
“Neither Russia nor the revolutionary ele- 
ments in the proletarian movements in other 
countries can save it. The doctrine that the 
end of social reconstruction justifies the means 
of armed violence, unholy alliances with im- 


perialist nations and power politics is lead- | 


ing straight to a general war. 


TYRANNY ADVANCING 


“In preparation for this war the masses | 


everywhere, including Russia, are being de- 
livered into the hands of an implacable tyr- 
anny. It is madness to think that this general 
war will end in any form of socialist society. 
Instead, the struggle will spread and become 
uncontrollable and end in both international 
and civil chaos. 


“There will be fighting on international | 


fronts, but also within every country, every 
city, every street. The social system will break 
down and chaos and anarchy take its place. 
The idea that nations can destroy Fascism by 
war is ridiculous. How can you destroy Fasc- 
ism by delivering yourself into its hands? 
This you immediately do when you go to 
Waive. «,'« 

“From what I have seen in Europe and 
America,” he concluded, “I am conyinced 
that the only hope for peace or justice for 
the modern world lies in the social dynamic 
of religion, which moves men to work for 
universal brotherhood by methods which do 
not defeat the end they seek to serve. Revo- 


lutionary violence ends in tyranny and war. | 


Revolutionary love, which will go to the cross 
if necessary in behalf of brotherhood, ends 
in peace and justice.” 


DR. VAN KIRK SPEAKS 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, director of 


the National Peace Conference, attacked 
the Churches for failing to implement 


much as 1% of our Church budgets for peace 
begins to smell like hypocrisy,’ he said. “It 
is time we go into action in a much more 
convincing way than we have yet done.” 


Among the other speakers were Prof. 
Jerome Davis and Dr. Halford Luccock 
of Yale, Dr. Ray Freeman Jenny of Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Miss Winifred Wygal of the national 
staff of the YWCA, and the Rev. Leon 
Rosser Land of Community Church, New 
York. 

The conference launched plans for a 
series of unofficial international “embassies 
of reconciliation” consisting of delegations 


of prominent men to visit the rulers and | 


officials of nations most likely to initiate 
war within the next year. George Lans- 
bury, former head of the British Labor 
Party and a member of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, is heading one of these 
embassies and is now at work in Europe. 

The meeting initiated an Armistice 
season peace roll call, modeled along the 
lines of the annual roll call of the Red 
Cross. 

It also fired the opening gun of a pro- 
posed campaign of opposition to any plan 
for war-time conscription for the United 
States. Harold E. Fey, secretary of the 
FOR, charged that the present plan of 
universal conscription now being tried out 
in the Philippine Islands, was written in 
the War Department in Washington and 
that it is a dress rehearsal for the intro- 
duction of a similar plan for this country. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation re- 
ported a strong gain in membership during 
the past year. The organization now num- 
bers more than 8,000 members in all parts 
of the United States. 

Officers elected for the coming year are John 
Nevin Sayre of Orangeburg, N. Y., chairman, 
Kirby Page of La Habra, Calif., and Arthur IVE 
Swift of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


as vice-chairmen, Harold E. Fey as executive sec- 
retary, and Wellington H. Tinker of Philadelphia 


as treasurer. 
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Hand-wrought 


BRASS VASE 


We have a complete selection of altar 
brasses, including crosses, candlesticks 
and processional crosses, in a wide variety 
of architectural designs. We invite you 
and prices. 


to write for illustrations 


BLACK, STARR & FROST 
GORHAM 


Jewelers + Silversmiths + Stationers 
FIFTH AVE. AT 48th ST., NEW YORK 


NEW JERSEY BRANCH: 
586 CENTRAL AVENUE, EAST ORANGE 


LOVIS C. TIFFANY 
STVDIOS 


CORPORATION 


46 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 
STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS & MOSAICS 
CHVRCH DECORATION 
INDOOR MEMORIALS 
OVTDOOR MEMORIALS 
MAVSOLEVMS 


Religious Christmas Cards 


Carefully selected, beautiful and distinctive 
expressing the true spirit of Christmastide. 
From Sc up. Packets 50c and 1.00. 12 
cards in each. Church Kalendars. 


Books, Parish Requisites, Church School 
Supplies. Ecclesiastical furnishings. 


Established 1900 


Edwin S. Gorham, Inc., Church Bookstore 
18 West 45 St., New York Vanderbilt 3-7563 


Send for Christmas Catalogue 


Established - 1857 


Ohe J. and R. Lamb studies 


Rome -Office-and-Qrattshaps 


Oenallyp, N. J. 


Stained -and-Leaded- Glass: in- the 
best: traditions - of- Christian: drt 
Mosaics + Interior. Derovation« Murals 


S TAGRUETeT ES 


Exquisite 
for 
Sacristy, 
Chapel, 
Prayer 
Corner, 


etc. 


Imported statuettes, in color, of prac- 
tically all of the traditional English 
Saints and many of the Apostolic Saints. 
Size, 10%4 inches high. 

PRICE, each, $6.00 
Solid oak niche, PRICE, $2.50 


AMMIDON and COMPANY 


31 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


CHRISTENDOM 


A Journal of Christian Sociology 


Contents 
September, 1936 


EDITORIAL: Civil War in Europe . 1. . M.B.R. 

INN@TESSAND G@/IMMENTSi = een Rake 

A NOTE ON THE CHURCH AND ee “iy 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE THIRD REICH . : 

Waldemar Gurian 

NATUREAND®GRAGE 20. 2. (GeS.Gillete 
THE TWELFTH SUMMER SCHOOL OF 

SOECIOUO@O GF Fo ee eee eke 

THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE . W. G. Peck 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE MECHANICS OF 


HISTORY 
1. The Problem J. V. Langmead Casserley 
ek Charles Smyth 


G. K. C.: An Estimate . 
BOOK SECTION: 
Christianity and Race ee El Fs Runacres 
“The Doctrinal Basis’: A Criticism Ernest Dawson 
REVIEWS 
NOTICES 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
A NEW “CHRISTENDOM.” 


Quarterly, 50 cts. a copy; $2.00 a year 
FOR SALE BY 


Morehouse Publishing Company 


14 East 41st Street, New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 


DECORATION MURALS 
“ALTARS ‘STAINED GLASS 
_, LIGHTING FIXTURES 
{ STATIONS _ ART METAL 
RAMBUSCH. 


Designers Decoralors and Graflsmen 


2West 45th St «=. “New York City 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Methodist Group 


Defends Sacrament 
Continued from page 405 


in the parish church only the lawful serv- 
ices of the Church of England,’ and to 
arrange for the ornaments that were de- 
clared illegal by the consistory court to be 
removed before the institution of the new 
vicar. 

The Bishop of Truro, Dr. Hunkin, has 
informed a deputation that the appoint- 
ment was “the best he could do.” 

These agitators seem determined to 
kindle opposition for the Rev. Mr. Roffe- 
Silvester, who actually has been most zeal- 
ous in maintaining friendly relations with 
all his parishioners, including the noncon- 
formists of St. Agnes, and he will undoubt- 
edly need the sympathy and help of 
Cornish Church people in his efforts to 
maintain the traditions of his new parish. 


— 


Churchman Is Officer in North 
Carolina Council of Churches 


Duruam, N. C.—The Rev. J. A. 
Vache, clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
in the diocese of North Carolina, is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the newly formed 
council of Churches of the state of North 


Carolina, believed to be the first body of | 
its kind organized in the South. It is said | 


to be “autonomous” in relation to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

Bishop Darst of East Carolina is a 
member-at-large of the council, while 
members representing the Episcopal 


Church, in addition to the Rev. Wir. Vache, | 


are the Rev. Francis H. Craighill and the 
Rey. Dr. G. S. Gresham. There is no 


member of the diocese of Western North | 


Carolina on the council. 
et ee 
Bishop Maxon on Church Debt 


New YorK—In the report of the speech 
made by Bishop Maxon of Tennessee be- 
fore the National Council on September 
22d, it was incorrectly stated that the 
Bishop said [L. C., October 3d, page 379] 
that the interest on the indebtedness of the 
Church, national and parochial, amounts 
to between 30 and 35 millions of dollars 
annually. What he said was that the in- 


debtedness runs to those figures and that | 


the interest, which must be paid before 
anything can be given to missions, amounts 
annually to the sum actually contributed 
by the whole Church for missions sup- 
ported through the National Council. 


= —— 


Miss Harkness Becomes Postulant 


Hays, Kans.—Miss Marjory Hark- | 


ness of St. Michael’s Mission, Hays, was 
received as a postulant in the Sisterhood 
of the Transfiguration at Glendale, Ohio, 
on the Eve of St. Matthew’s Day, Sep- 
tember 20th. Miss Beth Harkness, a sis- 
ter, simultaneously has started her study 
at Windham. House, New York City, in 
preparation for work in the foreign mis- 
sion field. Both are graduates of the Fort 
Hays Kansas State College at Hays. 
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Tokyo University 
Opens Fall Term 


Several Changes in Administrative 
Officers Announced; 2,000 Are 
Enrolled in Three Units 


le “oxyo—St. Paul’s University, junior 

college, and middle school opened 

its autumn term on September 11th 
with approximately 2,000 students enrolled 
in the three units of what is called Rikkyo 
Gakuin. A number of changes in admin- 
istrative officers were announced follow- 
ing the resignations early in the summer of 
Dr. Shigeharu Kimura, director of the 
university and dean of the college of eco- 
nomics; the Rev. Shigeo Kojima, head- 
master of the middle school and dean of 
the college of literature; the Rev. Prof. 
Enkichi Kan, dean of the junior college 
and Prof. Gyoichi lida, dean of men. 

At a meeting of the faculties on Sep- 
tember 9th, Bishop Reifsnider of North 
Tokyo, president of Rikkyo Gakuin, an- 
nounced the appointment of new deans to 
fill the vacancies. Prof. Kinnosuke Suto, 
former head of the commerce department, 
was appointed acting director of the uni- 
versity and dean of the college of econom- 
ics. The Rev. Dr. J. H. Kobayashi, rector 
of St. Margaret’s Girls’ School, was ap- 
pointed dean of the college of literature. 
Dr. Takashi Sone, professor of physics, 
was made new dean of the junior college. 
Masatoshi Wada, former assistant dean 
of men became acting dean of men. Prof. 
Hidesaburo Hoashi, former head teacher 
of the middle school, has been made 
headmaster of the school. Douglas Over- 
ton of Concord. N. H., arrived on Sep- 


| tember 11th to become one of the foreign 


missionary teachers taking the place of 
William Bradford Smith, who resigned 
and left Japan July 15th. 

Dr. Kimura, former director, will still 
be associated with St. Paul’s as one of 
the members of the board of trustees. He 
was elected a trustee in 1934 to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of the late 
Dr. Rudolph Bolling Teusler. Prof. Kan 
remains on the faculty as head of the 
philosophy department, and Prof. lida as 
professor of Oriental ethics. 


———e 


General Seminary Opens 


New YorK—The General Theological 
Seminary opened on September 23d for its 
119th academic year, with 54 new students. 
Of these 29 were juniors, representing 20 


colleges or universities and 15 dioceses. 


The remaining 25 new students comprise 
one middler, two seniors, seven special 
students, two guest students, and 13 grad- 
uate students. These represent 19 colleges 
and universities, 10 other theological 
schools, and 17 dioceses. 

The faculty is unchanged with two 
exceptions. The Rev. W. Norman Pit- 
tenger, a graduate of the seminary in May, 
has been appointed fellow and tutor; and 
the Rev. Harold N. Renfrew, tutor and 
instructor in liturgics, has resigned. 
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NECROLOGY 


May they rest 
in prarr. 


7P 


HUGH FOSBROKE 


New YorkK—Hugh Fosbroke, the only | 


son of the Very Rev. Dr. Hughell Fos- 
broke, Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary, died of pneumonia in St. Luke’s 
Hospital on September 2lst. 
services were held in St. Peter’s Church 
on the 23d, the Rev. Frederic C. Lauder- 
burn, chaplain of the seminary, officiating. 
Interment was at Wincester Centre, 
Conn. 

Mr. Fosbroke, who was 35 years old, 
was born in Nashotah, Wis. He attended 
Trinity School and was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1926. Mr. Fos- 
broke was associated as business manager 
with firms belonging to the New York 
Stock Exchange. He is survived by his 
parents; his widow, the former Miss 
Plummer Dodge; his little daughter, Miss 
Anne Fosbroke; and his sister, Miss Esther 
Fosbroke. 


ns 


MISS DAISY E. B. GRUBB 
LANCASTER, Pa.—The diocese of Har- 


Funeral | 


| ahead of gold. Therefore, let every citizen | 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


a well-known and esteemed figure in the 
diocese of Massachusetts. His logical, con- 
vincing presentation of a plan to promote 
peace was a leading feature of the dioc- 
esan convention of 1936, Fearless in fram- 
ing constructive criticism, his was a mes- 


sage not to be forgotten. The clean surgery 


performed by his tongue rendered service 
to the nation, and warrants recollection of 
his final message: We cannot keep out of 
war and at the same time enforce freedom 
of the seas—that is, the freedom to make 
profits out of countries engaged in a death 
struggle. 
In Admiral Sims’ own words: 


“We as a people must come to understand 
that peace is priceless; that it is worth any 
reasonable sacrifice of war profits; that a 
decent regard for humanity must be placed 


| who has the cause of honorable peace at 


risburg has lost one of its most beloved | 


benefactors and devoted Churchwomen in 
the death of Miss Daisy Elizabeth Brooks 
Grubb of a sudden heart attack, Septem- 
ber 11th. A communicant and active work- 
er of St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Miss 
Grubb spent her summers at Mount Hope, 
where she was the friend of many and a 
generous contributor to the support of 
Hope Church. 

Miss Grubb’s father was a noted iron 
master. An ancestor, Peter Grubb, dis- 


covered the vast beds of iron ore at Corn- | 


wall, Lebanon county, building the Corn- 


wall furnace where during the American | 
Revolution he cast cannon and ammunition | 


for Washington without remuneration. 

Hope Church, Mount Hope, erected in 
1848 by her grandmother, was enlarged 
in 1900 by the addition of the sanctuary by 
Miss Grubb in memory of her father and 
mother. Her acts of private charity both 
in Lancaster and Mount Hope were in- 
numerable. Devout in her religion, Miss 
Grubb was devoted to the Church, always 
to be found in her pew, and making her 
Communions regularly. 

She is survived by four nieces, Miss 


Lilly Beall of Lancaster, Mrs. William 


Thornton of Baltimore; Mrs. I. Wister 
Morris and Mrs. William S. Morris, both 


of Philadelphia. The funeral was held in 


St. James’ Church, Lancaster, the rector, | 


the Rev. Canon Clifford G. Twombly, of- | 


the Rey. Messrs. 


ficiating, assisted by 
Azael Coates, and 


Heber W.° Becker, 
Albert O. Judd. 


——— 6 


WILLIAM SNOWDEN SIMS 


Boston—Admiral William Snowden 
Sims, U. S. Navy, retired, who died at his 
home in Boston on September 28th, was 


heart take this stand: Our trade as a neutral 
must be at the risk of traders; our army and 
navy must not be used to protect this trade. 
It is a choice of profits or peace. Our country 
must remain at peace.” 


——e¢—— 


DR. JOEL E. SPERRY 


prATe  Courecr, _Pa--Dr.. Joel EE: 
Sperry, vestryman and lay reader of St. 
Andrew’s Church here, suffered a fatal 
stroke, August 22d. 

Dr. Sperry, 50 years old, head of the 
department of bacteriology at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, was a distinguished 
scientist and his death will be a serious 
loss to the college as well as the Church. 

He was the author of numerous arti- 
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cles, criticisms, and abstracts of papers in 
French, German, and Spanish scientific 
publications in his field. He was also a 
member of Gamma Sigma Delta, Alpha 
Pi Mu, Beta Theta Pi, Nu Sigma Nu, and 
Delta Theta Sigma, and director of the 
local chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. 
ae 


CHARLES STRATTON 


Lock Haven, Pa.—Charles Stratton, 
junior warden of St. Paul’s Church here 
for the past 10 years, and superintendent 
of the church school for about 10 years, 
died September 3d. He is survived by his 


wife and two daughters. 


— + 


Dr. Wilkinson to Devote Full 
Time to Work in Evangelism 


Montcomery, ALa.—After a rector- 
ship of 18 years, the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Wilkinson has resigned the charge of St. 
John’s Church, Montgomery, to devote his 
full time to evangelism. He was elected 
rector emeritus by the vestry of St. John’s. 

Dr. Wilkinson is a preacher of great 
fervor and ability. During the recent cru- 
sade on evangelism he was one of “the 
seventy” appointed under resolution of 
General Convention. His services were in 
great demand in many parts of the coun- 
try. He is beginning his new work under 
happy auspices, and already he is planning 
missions at the call of the Church in Texas. 
His resignation as rector went into effect 


October Ist. 


KNOW YOUR CHURCH’S WORK BY SIGHT 


New Visual Units—an up to date presentation of the Church’s work by 
means of illustrated’ talks, embodying the correct principle of teaching 
by means of interesting, informative and stimulating description and 
arguments, with appropriate stereopticon pictures to clarify and talk, to 
aid in creating interest, and to assure retention of facts and ideas presented. 


NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES (Entirely new. Just 


Released) 


NEGROES IN LIBERIA (To be released October 1st) 


—two lectures on the year’s study topics 


SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEERS (Entirely new. Released this 


summer ) 


LATIN AMERICA (Released last year) 


When Missionary Information Service released its first Visual Unit 
on Latin America last year, it was with frank recognition that this new 
type of illustrated lecture was an experiment. Criticisms and suggestions 
were invited and were received. Things were learned that have been 
embodied in the three new units since produced. 


The experiment was an unqualified success. A demand of unexpected 
proportions was ready and eager. There was abundant evidence that people 


DO want to know the Church’s Work by Sight. 


Rental for all Visual Units: $1.00 each, plus transportation both ways. 
Special arrangement where dioceses undertake to route Units through 
their parishes. Order well in advance of date wanted. 


eT TEE HBT Ea PE I TR LEE ETI a a SS ET EC 
MISSIONARY INFORMATION SERVICE 


Department of Publicity 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Church Celebrates 105th Year 


Martone, N. Y.—St. Mark’s Church 
celebrated on September 27th the anni- 
versary of its founding, which occurred on 
this date 105 years ago, 12 Churchmen 
having gathered on that day to effect the 
organization. The festival service with 
Holy Eucharist and an anniversary ser- 
mon by the rector, the Rev. A. R. Cowdery, 
was attended by many friends. 


————@———_- 
Dr. Burke to Speak in Erie 
Prin, ePA-—Dir and Mirsa'Gratton 


Burke of the Hudson Stuck Memorial 
Hospital, Fort Yukon, Alaska, will spend 
the first 10 days of November speaking in 
the diocese of Erie. 


Gites iE LED 
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Legacy of Methodist Provides 
Extensive Repairs for Church 


Onronta, N. Y.—A recent legacy be- 
queathed by a Methodist to St. James’ 
Church, Oneonta, the Rev. Alfred df 
Miller, rector, has made possible a com- 
plete renovation of the fabric of the 
church, parish house, and rectory. The rec- 
tory has been painted and redecorated in- 
side and out, the parish house reroofed, 
and all masonry pointed. 

On October 18th, St. Luke’s Day, there 
will be dedicated a memorial window bear- 
ing the name of Dr. D. H. Mills, who died 
in Easter week. The window is the gift of 
friends and patients. On November Ist 
there will be dedicated a woman’s window, 
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given by a member of the parish in appre- 


ciation of the loyal and hard work of the 
ladies of St. James’. 


The Masons in the local Masonic dis-. 


trict of Otsego and Schoharie counties are 
giving a window to be dedicated in the 


| spring. 


a 
View Problems of Small Parish 
Hansrorp, W. Va—The problems 


and opportunities of the small parish in| 


church school work, parochial organiza- 
tions, and devotional life were discussed at 
the fall meeting of the Kanawha convoca- 
tion at Hansford, September 22d and 23d. 
The Rev. Lynne B. Mead, St. Alban’s, 


| was elected dean. 


AVID AVAGO ARS TICS HEIN GG: 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 


Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


New York 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Street, 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. No Meals served. References re- 
quired. For rates and reservations address the 
Sister Superior, C.S.M., 407 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


New York and Florida 


LONG ISLAND AND FLORIDA. Private house, 

water view, large grounds, private bath, beach. 
After December 25th, Florida house on Gulf 
coast, beach and fishing, daily and weekly rates. 
References. Hosrrss, Box 474, Huntington, L. I., 
Ne Y. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S Convalescent Hospital, 237 East 

17th St., New York. Sisters or St. JoHN Bap- 
vist. For women recovering from an acute ill- 
ness or for rest. Private rooms $10-$15. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the StsrerR IN CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


DEVOTIONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
20 Selected Cards in each Packet 
Sample Packet A $1.00 
Assorted Packet B $1.00 
Grace Direv Press, Little Portion, Mt. Sinai, 
Long Island, New York. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


LIBRARY 


Beautiful Selection of Religious 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Sent on approval—Also—Special 
Box of 12 Christmas Cards $1.00 
Picture Department 
ConvEeNT OF THE Hoty Nativity 
Fonp pu Lac, WiscoNsIN 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Geisster, INnc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE 


32 USED PEW CUSHIONS. In excellent condi- 

tion. Price amazingly low. Particulars on re- 
quest. Rev. James Gotper, St. Peter’s Rectory, 
Ripon, Wis. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church Literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LIBRARY 
THE CLERGY AND CHURCHMEN generally 


are cordially invited to use the facilities of the 
Freperic Cook Morrenouse MemortAr Liprary, 
Room 11 on the second floor, 1801 W. Fond du 


RATES 


. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


‘ Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


. Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


. Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. The library is small 


and periodicals, American and English, as well as 


| general reference works. Books cannot be drawn 


out, but are available for free reference from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Mondays to Fridays inclusive, 
and 8:30 to noon on Saturdays, 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 

use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 
Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcett 
Company, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


’ 


| but contains an unusual selection of Church books ; 


l 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS—Search your old 


trunks and send all old envelopes used before 
1880. Highest prices paid. Grorcr Haxes, Belvi- 
dere, Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


CHURCHMAN, thirty-five years old desifes po- 


sition as verger and caretaker of parish Church. 
Excellent worker. Best of references. Well edu- 


cated. Location optional. Box L-156, Tuer Liviné : 


Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, well qual- 


ified by training and experience, desires change. 
Willing and agreeable. Recitalist and devout 
Churchman. Moderate salary. Address, Box L-153, 


Tur Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PARISH WORKER: received Masters degree in 


Religious Education from Teachers College Co- 
lumbia. Could combine educational and secretarial 
work, Can supply satisfactory references. Box 
S-155, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 


WOMAN, forty, of wide traveling experience here 

and abroad, desires position as woman’s com- 
panion. Refined, cheerful; helpful knowledge of 
French, typing, and shorthand. Fine references. 
Reply, Recror, 3 Emerson Street, Sanford, Maine. 


RESIDENCE WANTED 


CUBAN PRIEST (white) desires to place son 

in church or rectory family to attend high 
school; exchange languages. References, Rey. S. 
Carreras, Camagiieu, Cuba. 


WANTED 


BACK NUMBERS of Living Church Annual. 


_ Prior to 1893 to complete set. Have 15 different 
issues back of 1915 which would like to exchange 
with some library keeping up a set. Also have 
duplicates 1924 to 1932. Arzxanprr B. ANDREWs, 
239 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Church Reopened by 
Diligence of Guild 


Emmanuel Parish, St. Louis, Is 
Returned to Active List Through 
Women’s Faithfulness 


By Wi1HLa Hutson 
S: Louts, MicH.—A miracle has hap- 


pened in Michigan. Ten years ago, 

Emmanuel Church, St. Louis, once a 
strong and flourishing parish, quietly fold- 
ed up and closed its doors. Services were 
discontinued, and the diocesan officials, 
when they thought about old Emmanuel 
parish, did so with considerable regret. 

But the guild of Emmanuel Church 
never gave up hope. It continued to meet 
during the entire dormant period of the 
parish. All its members worked faithfully, 
hoping to raise sufficient funds to have 
the edifice renovated, looking forward to 
the time when their parish would once 
more be counted among the active. 

Then someone found that Michigan 
could produce oil, and overnight sleepy 
little communities began to boom, fam- 
ilies moved into the oil fields, and life be- 
gan to stir in towns and villages which 
have been ‘dead’ for years. St. Louis 
was one of these communities. Prospects 
began to look brighter. It began to look 
as if the hopes of Emmanuel guild might 
be realized. This spring, great enthusiasm 
was aroused among the Church people 
there; a new vestry was elected; and the 
work of redecorating was begun. 

Early in September, the officials of the 
diocese were startled to receive a letter 
from the new vestry, asking for a visit 
from someone in authority, and for a 
service of worship. On September 20th, 
the Ven. Leonard P. Hagger, Archdeacon 
of the diocese, and Charles O. Ford, ex- 
ecutive secretary, visited Emmanuel 
Church. There was a Communion service 
at 9 a.m. Morning Prayer, with sermon, 
was held at 11, 147 being in attendance. 
Sixty people attended the dinner at the 
hotel following the service, and a few in- 
formal addresses were made, touching 
upon the noble past and hopeful future 
of the parish. At 4 P.M., a vesper service 
was held, with sermon by the Archdeacon, 
and in the course of the service 10 young 
children were presented for Baptism. An 
attendance of 100 was reported at the 
service; certainly it was a community af- 
fair. The news had spread far and wide, 
and friends and old members of Emman- 
ael Church were all there, glad to see the 
snthusiasm displayed by the people of St. 
Louis. 

The members of the guild, of which 
Mrs. Fred Shaffer is president, received 
yvarm praise for their loyalty and dili- 
yence. The vestry, of which William 
Henry is senior warden, John Tuger, 
unior warden, and James. Wheeler, sec- 
‘etary, conferred with Mr. Ford during 
he day, and arrangements were made to 
ee that Emmanual Church receives cler- 
cal oversight for the time being. It is 
jlanned to hold a church school every 
sunday, and services of worship for the 
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adult members every two weeks for a 
time, until a resident rector has been 
called. 

Archdeacon Hagger and Mr. Ford 
have been engaged in the work of the 
Church for a good many years, but this is 
the first time that they can remember such 
a spontaneous desire on the part of any 
congregation for the renewal of work in 
their parish. The interior of the lovely old 
church, now more than 50 years old, has 
been completely restored. 
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Bishop Moulton of Utah Gives 
Addresses at Erie Conferences 


Erte, Pa—Bishop Moulton of Utah 
addressed the annual fall clergy and lay 
conferences in the diocese of Erie on the 
topics, The Meaning of Mormonism, and 
Winning the West for the Church, speak- 
ing to groups in this city, Oil City, Ridg- 
way, and Warren. 


Others on the program included the Ven. Dr. 
Harrison W. Foreman, Archdeacon of Erie, on 
The Fall Campaign; Robert O. Looseley, secretary 
of the Erie community chest, on The Spirit and 
Method of the Canvass; Mrs. Albert Broadhurst, 
president of the diocesan branch of the Woman's 
Auxiliary, on Educational Plans and Materials 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary for 1936-37; the Rey. 
Dr. Sisto J. Noce, pastor for the foreign born. in 
the diocese of Erie, on Making One Do the Work 
of Ten; the Rey. Kenneth R. Waldron, rector 
of Grace Church, North Girard, on Strengthening 
the Stakes in the Lake Shore Field; Cyrus F. 
Mackey, diocesan treasurer, on The State of the 


| Treasury; and Bishop Ward of Erie on Looking 


Forward. 
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Founding of Daughters of the 
King Marked by Bronze Tablet 


New YorK—A bronze tablet commem- 
orating the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Order of the Daughters of the 
King and in memory of its first president, 
Margaret J. Franklin, was blessed, Sep- 
tember 27th, at the Church of the Resur- 
rection here by the rector, the Rev. Gor- 
don Wadhams. 

Mrs. Ada 


Loaring-Clark, national 


| president of the order, officers, and mem- 


bers of the National Council who were in 
session at New York, as well as other 
members of the order in New York and 
adjacent dioceses were in attendance. 
oto ee 
Confer on Pittsburgh Mission 


PirrsBuRGH—The diocesan preaching 
mission as authorized at the last conven- 
tion of the diocese of Pittsburgh received 
a special impetus with a seminar arranged 
by the special committee and held at Trin- 
ity Cathedral recently. The Very Rey. Dr. 
FP. B. Blodgett, Dean of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Erie, led the discussions and gave 
the addresses. 

A very large number of the clergy 
were present and many laymen for the 
night session. The Rey. J. F. Virgin of St. 
Peter’s Church, chairman of the commit- 
tee, announced that missions were to be 
held simultaneously during October in 32 
places within the diocese. Many other 
places will hold missions later than Octo- 
ber, which was the original date set. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
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On the Scripps Foundation. Resident and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. 
Modern buildings. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress. Rt. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, 
Board of Trustees. Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of 
the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Modified Kent Plan. For 


catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


Rey. 


College Preparatory 
KEMPER HALL % 2 axe: 
General Courses 
Graduates have won entrance scholarships to 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 
Barnard, Mills, and Rockford colleges. Music, 
Art, Dramaties, Domestic Science. All sports. 
Junior School. Tuition and board $850. Address: 
THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Box L.C. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


NEW YORK 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
Individual attenlion, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in. the close. 
Fee - $250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


| 
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TRINITY SCHOOL 
139 WEST 91st STREET, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1709 
Primary, Grammar, and High 
Schools—Prepares for All Colleges 
228th Year Began Monday, September 28th 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THE EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. | 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


ADDREss THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


The Anglo-Catholic Child Series 
PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
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Second Series 


Small Booklets for Younger Children 
Each, 12 cts. 


_ AN TALEPHABET OF FAITH FOR 
EEETLE CHILDREN 


Words, in rhyme, by Sister Charity, 
S.S.B. Illustrations in black and white 
by E. M. Chadwick. 


THE SHIP THAT CANNOT SINK 


The story of the long life of the 
* Church. Illustrated in black and white 
‘by Florence Hughes. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER PAINTING 
BOOK 
Pictures and large letters in outline, 


drawn by T. Noyes Lewis. May be 
colored with paint or crayons. 


First Series 


Designed to present the Faith in its fulness to Little 
Children. Each book contains four full color pages and 
many black and white drawings by T. Noyes Lewis. 


Each, 35 cts. 


CELE HOULYSCHILED 


The story of the childhood of the Lord 
Jesus, and its application to the child of 
today. 


A PEEP INSIDE GOD’S HOUSE 


“A personally conducted tour around one 
of Mother Church's houses.” 


THE CHILD AND THE ALIA 


A simple explanation of what takes place 
at the celebration of the Lord’s own Service. 


SHE CA THORIC CHILE 


A brief and simple explanation of the ap- 


plication of Churchly precepts in the child’s 
life. 


THREE IN ONE 


’ Suggestions as to how the child may show 
forth Catholic Faith, Hope, and Love in his 
daily life. 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


The Quest of Mother Church's Knight. 
A brief comparison of Confirmation and 
First Communion to Knighthood. 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CQ. 
14 East 41st Street, New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 


